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CHAPTER XIX.—j[continvep.| 


While the scene just narrated was being enact- 
ed outside the cavern, a very different one was 
transpiring within. And we must beg our read- 
ers to accompany us back to the apartment 
which Ralph Tryonhad so lately occupied. The 
latter had no sooner left the room than Minna’s 
cataleptic symp disappeared, and she sank 
into a natural slumber. Ellen Clair also ap- 
peared to sleep more easily, and for half an hour 
they were both blessed with a delicious repose. 
At the end of that time Ellen opened her eyes, 
and saw Minna stretched on the ground almost 
at her teet.. She uttered a cry of terror. 

“Minna!” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Percival’s adopted daughter in her turn 
opened ker eyes, but made no reply. 

“Minna,” repeated Ellen, rising from the 
sofa, and approaching her in cap- 
tivity—‘‘ Minna, speak to me? Do you suffer 
pain? What is the matter 7” 

The young girl’s lips were agitated, but no 
sound issued from them. Ellen kneeled by her 
side and seized her hands. A shiver ran through 
Minna’s frame. 

“‘Minna, my poor girl, come to yourself,” 
said Ellen, in a gentle voice, and exerting all her 
strength, she raised her in a sitting posture. 
“Minna,” she repeated, “fear nothing, it is I, 
Ellen. We are alone !”’ 

These last words appeared to produce an elec- 
trical effect on the poor girl; she again unclosed 
her eyes, and cast a rapid glance round the 
chamber. 

“Alone ?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“Where are they ?” 

“ Gone.” 

“All of them ?” 

“IT think so.” 

Minna looked earnestly at Ellen. 

“O,” she exclaimed, “ they will return.” 

And her strength seemed to be suddenly re- 
stored to her. She gently pushed Ellen on one 
side, and rushing to the door of the apartment, 
listened attentively for a few moments. 

“There is no one there,” she exclaimed, re- 
turning to her companion. 

“ You see,” said Ellen, “ we are free.” 

“ Free!’ returned Minna, “ then our troubles 
are at an end ” 

Ellen mournfully shook her head. 

“You do not understand me,”’ said the latter 
“What I mean is, that we are free to converse 
together. As to our liberty, I fear alas! we 
shall never recover that.” 

By a simultaneous movement, the poor girls 
rushed into each other’s arms, while their sobs 
mingled together. 

“A lifesuch as this cannot last long,” cried 
Minna. ‘To suffer as we suffer is not to live, 
and the repose of death is a thousand times pre- 
ferable to this existence of incessant torture.”’ 

“What can we do?” said Ellen, in a tone of 
the deepest discouragement. 

“Let us try to escape the vigilance of our 
jailors—let us fly !” 

“Fly? How? By what means? We do 
not even know where we are. We do not even 
know how we came into this place, or who 
brought us here. We are ignorant of every- 
thing, Minna, and wg can do nothing.” 

“What have I done,” murmured Minna, 
“that my father should forsake me ?” 

“Why accuse him, Minna? I am sure he 
suffers as mach as we do.” 

“If he had not abandoned me, I should not 
have been in the hands of these men.” 

“ But in all probability you were taken away 
by force, as I was.” 

“Tmpossible! without my father’s will.” 

“ Why ?” 











“Because he is powerful enough to protect 
those he loves.” 

“ But my father is powerfal also, Minna.” 

‘* His power is not equal to my father’s.” | 

“ How do you mean ?” | 

“Men only submit to your father, but all | 
nature obeys mine.” 

“ T do not understand you, Minna.” 

“Alas! Ellen, I am unable to explain whet I | 


I know his power, without being able to | 


mean. 








understand its cause. But I repeat to you since 
I suffer so much, he must have abandoned me.” 

When she had uttered these words, Minna 
sunk into a seat, and buried her face in her hands. 


THE DISPUTE FOR THE PRIZE, 


“Let us,explore the chambers beyond this 
one,” said Ellen—“ perhaps we may find some 
outlet.” 

The two yonng girls passed through the door 

PP to the chief entrance, and found them- 





Ellen contemplated her a few in 
silence. 

“Then you are really ignorant,” said she, at 
last, ‘‘ of the particulars of your abduction ?” 

“Completely ignorant,” said Minna, raising 
her head. 

“ What! do you remember nothing ?” 

“ Nothing !’”” 

“ How strange!” 

“1 know one evening my father informed me 
that he wanted me to go with him to pay a visit. 
It seemed to me that on our way there, sleep 
seized me, and when I awoke I found myself in 
this chamber. You were near me, pale and 
inanimate. I felt almost dead with fatigue. An 
old man was opposite to me, with that frightful 
face which we both now know so well, Ellen. 
Three men in masks were also in the chamber. 
It was then that our captivity and troubles com- 
menced. But between the evening of which I 
speak, and the hour when I awoke in this cham- 
ber, the time is a perfect blank te me.” 

“Tris strange, very strange,” repeated Ellen, 
reflecting on what she had heard. 

Minna’s statement was perfectly truc; she 
remembered nothing whatever of what had oc- 
curred in the old house in East Street. It was no 
wonder, then, that she should accuse her adopted 
father of having abandoned her. 

“ But you, Ellen,” said Minna, “ how did you 
fall into the hands of our persecutors ?”” 

“Thave already told you,” said Ellen, turning 
pale at the very thought of her sufferings. 

“True, true,” returned Minna, with an ex- 
pression of regret. ‘‘ You did tell me, pardon 
me for recalling to your mind all that you have 
suffered.” 

Ellen drew her friend to her and imprinted a 
kiss on her forehead. At that moment their 
conversation was interrupted by a great tamult 
proceeding from the chief cavern. It was a 
mingled sound of singing, cries and something 
being broken up. Ellen and Minna turned pale, 
and instinctively drew closer to each other. 

“ What is that?” said Minna. 

“Perhaps they are returning,” replied Ellen, 
trembling with terror. 

The noise suddenly ceased and a solemn silence 
followed, as if byenchantment. The two young 
girls cast inquiring looks on each other. Ellen 
(she was evidently the braver of the two) rose 
up, and despite the efforts made by Minna to de- 
tain her, walked towards the door and passing 
through it advanced to the entrance of the chief 


cavern, but she found this door securely fastened. | 


She listened attentively, but no sound reached 
her ears. She then returned to her companion, 
who waited for her with anxiety painted on her 
features. 

“ What was it?” asked Minna. 

“ Nothing,” replied Ellen. 

“But those sounds we heard which ceased so 
suddenly ?” 

“T could discover no cause for them, we are 
locked in.” 

““O, Heavens! shall we never see the light of 
the sun again *” 


selves in a species of laboratory—very much re- 
sembling Reynold’s apartment in the old house 
in East Street. But the chief object which at- 
tracted Ellen’s attention was a large branch of 
coral set in an oaken pedestal. She looked 
round to see if Minna had noticed it, when to her 
great surprise she saw her with her eyes dilated 
and fixed, with her bosom palpitating, as if fas- 
cinated by the sight of some mysterious object. 

“What is the matter, Minna?” asked Ellen, 
noticing her dinary agitation. 

Minna appeared not to have heard the ques- 
tion. She hurriedly advanced to the branch of 
coral, and touching it with her finger, fell on her 
knees. Ellen, more and more astonished and 
frightened, ran towards her and tried to raise her 
up. But Minna made a sign for her to remain 
at a distance. Ellen perfectly stupefied drew 
back. For some minutes Minna remained kneel- 
ing, and appeared to be plunged in a deep 
reverie. At last she rose up, and leaning again 
over the branch of coral she kissed it with her 
lips. Then pointing to it she turned to Ellen. 

“Ellen,” said she, in a clear, joyous tone, 
“do not despair, we shall be saved.” 

“ What do you mean?” cried her companion. 

“T say,” repeated Minna, “that we need not 
despair ; “and this branch of coral is the token 
that we shall be delivered from this horrible 
place.” 

“Minna, Minna,” exclaimed Ellen, in a tone 
of fear, ‘‘ you are going mad—TI do not under- 
stand you.” 

“Come,” said Minna, and taking her com- 
panion’s hand she drew her into the chamber 
they had lately occupied. The latter obeyed 
without offering the slightest resistance, but 
with her eyes she interrogated Minna with 
manifest anxiety. 

“You do not understand me, Ellen,” said 
Minna, sittingdown. “I willexplain to you the 
cause of my sudden hope for deliverance. I 
have already told you that I never knew my 
parents. That my first recollections are of a 
foreign country, travelling about with a band of 
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gipseys. Ido not even know what my age was 
at this period, but I was very small, and yet I 
possessed sufficient intelligence to know what 
was passing around me, and what I heard. In 
the band of gipseys, there was an old woman of 
majestic stature, who appeared to entertain a 
profound aversion for me. Every one in the 
| troop appeared to respect her, and obeyed her 
| with superstitious fear. and the 
recollection of that night will never pass from 
| my memory, I was awakened by one of the 


One night, 


principal gipseys. 





Without saying a word to me | 


| he obliged me to rise, and taking me by the hand, | 
| he led me into a tent where a brilliant fire was | 


| burning. 

| When I arrived on the threshold of this tent, 
| I was pashed brutally into the interior, and found 
| myselfalone with the old woman of whom Ihave 
| just spoken. 
| leaves, and her face was so distorted that it was 
| horrible to contemplate. Her eyes barned with 


She was extended on a bed of dry | 


a supernatural lustre, and her white hair hung 
uncombed about her head. Her breathing was 
short and hurried. When she saw me trembling 
before her, she rose up and took me by the hand. 
Her fingers were icy cold. 

“*Minna,’ said she, in a hoarse voice—‘I 
hate you. I am about to die—my last hour ap- 
proaches. Raise your eyes and look.’ 

“T obeyed without saying a word, and turned 
my eyes in the direction she pointed, and near 
her bed I saw a branch of coral. 

“That coral,’ she c d, ‘was 
by your father. It is intimately allied with your 
future existence. Look at it well, Minna—if 
ever you see it intact, fear nothing, but if a sin- 
gletwig be broken, have no further hope, you 
will see this coral branch again at the decisive 
period of your life. Now go. I do not wish to 
see you any more. Let me die!’ 

“And without giving me time to answer a 
word, she uttered astrange cry. Thegipsey who 
had brought me to the threshold of the tent, en- 
tered immediately, and taking me by the arm 
thrust me out. I was overwhelmed with terror, 
and fell fainting on the ground. The next day 
when I awoke, what had passed the night before 
recurred vividly to my mind. I thought at first 
it was adream. Not daring to confide to any 
person what had passed, I timidty approached 
the spot where the old woman’s tent stood. I 
found that the band were standing in silence 
around it. The old woman had died during the 
night, and they were proceeding with the funeral 
rites usual to their caste. I confess that it was 
not she who occupied my mind, nor the ceremony 
that was being performed, it was the branch of 
coral, which I wished at all price to see again. 
I fixed my ardent gaze on the entrance to the 
tent, and resolved to profit by the first opportu- 
nity to satisfy my invincible curiosity. The 
funeral services continued, the corpse was borne 
away and ported to a neignburing forest, 
where the ceremony was concluded according to 
the usual custom. The whole band, men, wo. 
men and children, accompanied the corpse, and 
I was left alone near the tent without any one 
having noticed my presence. When they had all 
gone, I entered the tent of the deceased. Every- 
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Percival—and you know what has happened 
since.” 

“And you never found the branch of coral 
which you saw in the tent ?”’ asked Ellen. 

“ Never!” 

“And since that time you have never seen it!” 

“ Never, till to-night.” 

“And have you never mentioned this singular 
circumstance to him you call your father '” 

“No, when I grew ap, although the fact was 
deeply engraved on my mind, it appeared so 
improbable, that I could scarcely persuade my- 
self that it was real; therefore I did not speak 
of it to my father.” 

“ But, Minna, this scene was probably nothing 
but a dream after all.” 

“A dream !” cried Minna, “ then how do you 
explain the presence of that branch of coral in 
that chamber? Do you not remember the words 
of the old gipsey—‘ You will see that branch of 
coral again, at the decisive period of your life.’” 

“What do you conclude from this, Minna?” 

“ Superstitious as you think me, Ellen, I con- 
clude that this old gipsey woman spoke the truth. 
What I took for a dream was reality. The 
scene which I have related to you did actually 
take place. ‘If ever you see it intact fear noth- 
ing,’ she said, and the branch of coral is intact, 
you as well as myself can testify. (ur deliver- 
ance then is near—that is what I conclude, 
Ellen.” 

Ellen Clair raised her eyes to her companion’s 
face, and her look, gentle though it was, express- 
ed incredulity. It was evident that she attached 
no virtue to the branch of coral. Minna no 
doubt guessed what was passing in Ellen’s mind, 
and commenced to use arguments to convince 
her, when their conversation was interrupted by 
a renewal of the sounds which had so disturbed 
them before. Ellen rose up in fear; Minna ap- 
peared suddenly to have changed places with her, 
for it was now she who showed the most courage. 

“ Fear nothing,” said she, taking Ellen’s hand. 
“T repeat to you, have faith in what I have told 
you.” 

The sounds and cries increased, and the noise of 
the clinking of glasses was mingled with them. 
This at last became a trightful clamor, and was 
evidently approaching the apartment in which 
the young girls were stationed. Ellen was pale 
with fear. Minna stood by her side, her face 
expressing resolution and confidence. The up- 
roar approached nearer and nearer. Songs and 
blasphemous expressions now reached the young 
girls’ ears. The door opening into the gallery 
which led to the apartment occupied by the two 
girls we have already said was fastened. With- 
out doubt, old Captain Rodolph had taken this 
precaution before leaving the cavern. When the 
party outside found that the door was fastened, 
they howled forth a volley of imprecations and 
curses, and soon the sound of an axe beating 
down the door was heard. 

Ellen uttered a sharp cry of fear, and rushed 
about the room as if she were deprived of her 
senses. Minna seized her, and endeavored to 
calm her. 

The strokes of the axe succeeded each other 
ranid!y, making the whole cavern vibrate with 
the sound. 

“ Let us fly! let us fly!” screamed Ellen. 

“Flight is impossible,” said Minna. “In 
Heaven's name, Fillen, be calm.” 

Kut Ellen no longer heard her. Every stroke 
of the hatchet augmented her terror. She rushed 
to the sides of the apartment, and tore the wails 
with her nails, hoping to find sume means of 
escaping the danger which threatened them ; but 


| evorywhere she encountered only the solid rocks. 


A sudden crash was heard, as if the door had 
yielded. Minna and Ellen rushed into the litle 
laboratory in which the branch of coral was 
placed. The sound of footsteps in the room they 
had just left was heard. Ellen uttered a heart- 


| rending cry—she staggered backwards, aud fall- 


thing appeared to be in exactly the same con- | 


dition as on the previous evening. The bed of 
dry leaves still remained in one corner, but the 
branch of coral had disappeared What had 
become of it? 
gipseys. 
man before she died? I did not know what to 
think. I remained for some time plunged in a 
deep reverie—a thoasand thoughts passed 
through my brain. At last the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps reached my ears. I made 
my exit through the other side of the tent. I 
ran I knew not where. Night came on, I fled 
through woods, fields, and villages. At last I 
was overcome by fatigue and hunger, and sunk 
exhausted to the ground. I was discovered by 


| ; 
a peasant, who had pity on me and took me to 


| 


his cottage 
three years, when they emigrated to the United 
States. Here misfortune soon assailed us. My 
preserver died of typhoid fever and we were 
reduced to begging for a livelihood. It was then, 


ing *ainst the table on which the laauch of 
coral was placed, the latter fell on the fluor, aud 


|; was broken into a hundred pieces. 


Had it been carried away by the | 
Had it been destroyed hy the old wo- | 


I lived with them some two or | 


as I told you before, Ellen, that I met Mr. | 


Ellen’s cry was responded to by a still more 
piercing one 
“O,” cried Minna, “you have kilied me!" 


—— 


CHAPTER XX. 
FATHER AND 80K. 


Whew Ralph Tryon learned that one of his 
sons had disappeared, and consequently that the 
power of the trio was in danger of being seriously 
compromised, he did not hesitate to place him 
self at the head of the most devoted of his follow 
ers, for the purpose of discovering if he were 
really arrested, and if so, attempting tis rescue 
At the time the old man was about learing, 
there were thirty men in the cavern, in lading 
ihe ten that Bartol had seen descend. Tryvn 
took twelve with him, thus leaving behind him 
eighteen 

Robert was appointed chiet of the men left 























_moved as it he would speak—but he seemed to 



























behind. Having placed his sentinels, he walked | 
from cavern to cavern, apparently plunged in | 
deep refiection. When he passed the boxes | 
filled with merchandize, or the barrels filled with | 
spirits, he cast on the different objects envious 
and ardent looks. As to his men some of them 
slept, others played at cards or dominoes. Some- 
times he woeld stop before a group of gamblers, 
and cast on them inquiring looks, while his lips 


think better of it, and continued his walk and re- 
flection. Half an hoar elapsed in this manner ; 
at last Robert spproazhed the door which separa- 
ted the caverns common to the men from those 
set apart for old Rodolph and his sons, and in 
which it will be remembered Minna and Ellen 
were confined. He examined attentively the 
locks and bolts which fastened this door. 

Casting a rapid glance around, and being per- 
fectly satisfied that no one was watching him, he 
took from his pocket a number of picklocks, and 
tried them on the lock; but it was all in vain 
he could not make the slightest impression on it. 
With an angry expression he threw from him the 
instruments he had used. 

“The deuce take the lock,’ he exclaimed, 
“T cannot force it—I shall be obliged to use a 
hatchet to open it ;” he then turned on his heel 
with a gesture of disappointment. “It’s nouse,” 
he continued, “I should have liked to have 
reaped the entire benefit of my plan myself, but 
it is impossible. I shall have to share the plun- 
der. Besides, time is passing, it is time to act.” 

He re-entered the main cavern, where he found 
the men engaged in the same occupations as 
when he had left them a short time before. 
Robert beckoned to Jake to come to him, and 
they moved out of hearing from the other men. 

“Anything new?” said Robert, abruptly. 

“ Nothing,” replied Jake. 

“Andrew has made no signal ?” 

“None.” 

“ Then the old man will not return to-night ?” 

“Tn ail probability not.” 

Robert cast a meaning look on Jake. 

“ Suppose that Captain Rodolph should have 
been taken ?” said he. 

“Q, he has escaped more than once, and he 
will escape a second time,” said Jake; “ but do 
you really think he has been arrested to-night ?” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

Jake in his turn examined Robert with a 
searching glance. 

“Tf that is the case, it is a great misfortune,” 
said Juke. 

“ Undoubtedly it is.” 

“And in all probability it would hang us all.” 

“T very much fear so.” 

“But do you think the old man would give 
us up ?” 

“There’s no telling. In all probability he 
would be offered a free pardon if he would be- 
tray his entire band.” 

“ But do you think he would accept it?” asked 


Jake. 
“Tf you were in his place,” said Robert, fix- 
ing his eyes on his companion, “if such condi- 
tions were offered to you, what would you do?” 
Jake winked knowingly. Robert laughed. 
They appeared now to understand each other 
better. 
“Tn all probability,” said Jake, “ Rodolph is 
arrested. The old man has gone to look for 
him; more than half the band is absent—the 
booty is at our hands—why should we not take 
advantage of it ?” 
“ Why not, indeed ?” said Robert. 
“An equal divisioa between us,” said Jake. 
“T accept,” said Robert. 
“And out of the remains of the band we will 
organize another one.” 
“And divide the sovereignty between us.” 
“We shall be kings of the country,” said 
Jake. 
“And,” added Robert, with a significant ges- 
ture,’ we shall not have to go far to find our 
queens.” 
“ What, the young girls ?” 
“Yes” 
“You are right—they are both pretty.” 
“ We understand each other ?” 
“T think so.” 
“ But suppose after all, the captain should not 
have been taken?” said Jake. 
“Tfhe is not taken to-night,” replied Robert, 
“he will be to-morrow. The price set on his 
head is a handsome one, and the treasures in the 
cavern are still more valuable.” 
“You are right,”’ said Jake—“ now then the 
question is, how shall we effect it?” 
“We will commence by tapping a barrel of 
brandy.” 
“Capital,” replied Jake, “you are a clear 
man, Robert.”’ 

The two men separated. Jake re-entered the 
chief cavern, while Robert walked along the 
gallery which led to the platform overlooking 
the precipice; when he reached it, he stretched 
out his hand and seized the cord. 

“ Now for Andrew,” he murmured. He made 
a motion as if he would scale the rope, but al- 
most immediately letit goagain. “I was about 
to do a foolish thing,” said he. “‘ What do I want 
with Andrew? He will watch on the rock till 
daybreak—let him remain there. It is much 
better that he should remain in ignorance of 
what is about totranspire ;” and he directed his 
steps towards the main cavern from which a 
confused sound of voices proceeded. 

Jake had evidently profited by the short time 
that had elapsed since his interview with Robert, 
for when the latter entered the chief cavern, the 
sound of the clinking of glasses and songs and 
merry-making saluted him on all sides. 

“ Whe knows where Captain Rodolph’s booty 
is concealed ?” asked one of the men, contin- 
uing a conversation that had been carried on 
before Robert's arrival. 

“ Here is some one that can answer for you,” 
said Jake, pointing to Robert, as he entered. 

“Ts that so?” said the man. 

“Yes,” returned Jake ; “ Robert alone of all 
our band has been in the secret caverns; he 
knows all the secrets of the place.” 

“Do you know where the treasures of Ro- 
dolph are concealed ?”” asked one of the robbers, 


er. Pete then stepped out of the cavern without 
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“ Yes,"’ replied the latter. 

“ You have seen them ?” 

“Te.” 

“Are they valuable ?” 

Robert raised his eyes towards the roof of the 
cavern. 

‘You would not believe me if I were to tell 
you how valuable they are,” he replied. 

The robbers looked at each other; their eyes 
sparkled, and their features were inflamed with 
the desire of possessing the booty. It can be 
easily understood what an effect such a conver- 
sation had on these corrupted beings who lived 
only by pillage and theft. It was the first time 
that the caverns had been left to the mercy of 
Rodolph’s band. Until that time one of the 
three brothers or Ralph Tryon had watched 
over the booty they had accumulated. 

For some minutes there was a perfect tumult 
of exclamations of all kinds, concerning the 
riches of their chief. 

“ There is no drinking going on here,’’ cried 
Robert, rejoiced to see that matters were going 
on just as he wished—“I am very thirsty.” 
“So am I,” said Jake. 

“Pass the brandy round,” exclaimed half a 
dozen voices. 

This order was received with a wild hurrah. 
It was this cheer which had first alarmed Ellen 
and Minna at the commencement of their con- 
versation. 

“Pete,” said Robert, to one of the robbers, 
“I want to speak to you.” 

They moved a little away from the rest, and 
held a few moments’ earnest conversation togeth- 
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being seen by the rest of the men. As the 
brandy began to circulate, the men grew more 
uprearious. Cries, songs, imprecations, were all 
mingled together, until it more resembled pan- 
demonium than any place on earth. In the 
midst of the uproar, Pete rushed breathless 
into the cavern. 

“To arms!” he cried. “Captain Rodolph is 
taken by a mob, and they are about to hang him 
at Port Clinton. I have just received the news 
from Andrew. In less than an hour we shall be 
attacked.” 

Perfect silence followed this news. Robert 
and Jake exchanged a look of intelligence be- 
tween them. 





At the same hour that Pete rushed into the 
chief cavern bringing the fatal news, two men, 
one very old, and the other still young, were 
standing on the edge of a wood situated about a 
mile from Port Clinton, conversing together in 
a low voice. The elder of these was Ralph 
Tryon, the younger his son Reynold. 
“Our star is turning pale,” said the old man, 
casting on his son an interrogative look. 
“Tt is only a cloud, father.” 
“ But the cloud may bring on a tempest.” 
“ We know how to avoid the tempest.” 
“I trust so—but Idare scarcely hope,” re- 
plied the old man. 
“Why this uneasiness—why this doubt?” 
said Reynold, impatiently. 
“Because it is the first time our association 
has been so seriously threatened.” 
“Its destruction is inevitable,” said Reynold. 
“T do not think so, my son.” 
“ You who know men s0 well,” returned Rey- 
nold, in a voice of raillery—‘ how can you sup- 
pose that three men, even supposing they are 
brothers and allied together by the same blood, 
how can you suppose, I say, that their interests 
should remain always the same? Hubert, 
Vivian and myself serve each other as long as 
our i are in , but we have no 
love for each other.” 
“T should have liked to prolong this associa- 
tion,”’ said the old man, bending his head down. 
“What use would it be?” said Reynold, 
carelessly. 
“ It would be of use to me,” returned Tryon, 
in a sombre tone, and then he added, ‘I have 
still need of all three of you. I have need of you 
as you have need of me. This is the secret of 
my attachment for you, and your respect for me.” 
Reynold approached close to his father. 
“Listen to me,” said he, speaking in a low 
voice ; “it is time that I should explain myself. 
I think you will acknowledge that I am superior 
to my brothers. They have intelligence and 
science, but they have no conception nor genius. 
Ido not say this to glorify myself, but I merely 
state a fact of which I am sure you are aware.” 
The old man bowed his head in token of the 
justness of his son’s remarks. 
“Ever since I have taken the name of Alfred 
Mordent,” continued Reynold, “ and entered the 
world, I made a resolution, and that resolution 
became my rule of conduct.” 
“And what was that resolution?” asked 
Tryon. 
“That resolution,” resumed Reynold, “ was 
to work for myself alone, while appearing to 
work for the association. That resolution was 
to break with a firm hand the instruments I had 
used to attain my ends when the proper time 
came, and to sweep everything from my path 
that might compromise my future. The time 
has now come, and this very night I commence 
my work. The exact situation of affairs at the 
present time, is as follows: The name and pro- 
perty of Alfred Mordent belongs to us. We 
have vast riches concealed in the caverns. Per- 
cival possesses a large treasure, which his love 
for Minna and our possession of her will assure 
tous. By marrying Ellen Clair, the daughter 
of the chief of police, Alfred Mordent will be 
placed in complete security. And now, father, 
suppose that Captain Rodolph, the robber, Cap- 
tain Rodolph, the assassin, be publicly hanged— 
suppose that this formidable band be destroyed, 
Suppose, in fact, that justice be completely sat- 
isfied ? then Alfred Mordent wedded to Ellen 
Clair, and in possession of the riches in the cav- 
erns, and those belonging to Percival, would be- 
come one of the most powerful men in the 
country.” 
“What is your determination '” asked the old 
man. 
“My determination, father, isto be the man 
Ihave spoken of. I have resolved to maintain 








of Robert. 
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to possess the riches in the caverns. I have 


resolved to walk with my head erect in the world, | 
respected by everybody. I will accomplish all 
my ends, and their execution has already com- 
menced.”’ 

“In what way?” asked Tryon. 

“have formed my plans in a masterly man- 
ner. The abduction of Ellen Clair was neces- 
sary to carry them out, and I appeared to serve 
Hubert by effecting it. Under a pretext of love 
for Pereival’s adopted daughter, 1 even made 
you and my brothers assist mein my plot. I 
have so contrived it, that Vivian thinks that I and 
Hubert are playing him false—and the former 
has, Ihave no doubt, already taken vengeance 
on Hubert. As to Vivian, by this time he is in 
the hands of the authorities, who were set on his 
track by me. He will be hanged as Captain 
Rodolph, and I shall be free. My precautions 
are well taken. The caverns are full of pow- 
der—the treasure once removed, I shall blow it 
up with all the band—and only you and I will 
be in possession of our secret. Such are my 
prospects, father, am I not worthy to be your 
son ?” 

Ralph Tryon’s face expressed contending 
emotions, but he experienced a sort of jealous 
admiration for his son, who so coolly unfolded 
his frightful plot. 

“ But are you not playing a dangerous game !” 
said he, after a pause of, some moments’ dura- 
tion. “Suppose that Vivian should not kill 
Hubert ?” 

“That is scarcely probable,” said Reynold. 
“ But even if such should be the case, I am pre- 
pared for it. In that case they will both be 
arrested and both hanged, and there will be two 
Captain Rodolphs instead of one.” 

“ But what will you do with Ellen Clair?” 
“T shall rescue her in my character as Alfred 
Mordent, and conduct her to her father; in grati- 
tude she will marry me.” 

Tryon was silent a few moments and then said: 
“ But you have forgotten me in this fine plan 
of yours ?”” 

“No, father, I have not—I know your aspira- 
tions, superstition I call it. I know your desire 
to have Percival assist you with his knowledge. 
I will compel him to do it.’’ 

“ You will compel Percival to assist me in my 
projects ?”” 

Yes.” 

“But by what means ?” 

“ By means of his adopted daughter, whom he 
fondly loves. If we threaten him to sacrifice her, 
he will do anything to prevent it.” 

“But you would not let me use that means 
before.” 

“ Because the time had not yet come.” 

“But your love for this girl will prevent us 
making use of her.” 

“T have never loved Minna,” returned Rey- 
nold coldly. ‘I pretended this affection for the 
purpose of deceiving Percival, Hubert, Vivian, 
and as I have said before, even yourself, father. 
Had I not done this, all my projects would have 
been nipped in the bud.” . 

Ralph Tryon cast on his son a look of ad- 
miration. 

“You will oblige Percival to give me the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience, for the 
purpose of carrying out what you are pleased to 
call my superstitious ideas ?” 

“Percival shall do everything you require of 
him.” 
“And you will refuse nothing that will assist 
me in my enterprise?” said the old man. 

“T swear it.” 

“ Even if I ask the sacrifice of the woman you 
pretended to love ?” 

“T will sacrifice her.” 

“You have confided to me all your plans ?” 

“All.” 

The old man drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“On these conditions, I will assist you in your 
projects,” said he. 

“Then, father, we now work alone together ?” 

“ Yes, we now work alone together.” 

“Then you may rest assured that I shall ful- 
fil my promises. Leave everything tome. Do 
not venture to thecaverns. You had better send 
the men back, and conceal yourself in Mordent 
Grange, which is now entirely deserted. Await 
there news from me.” 

While he was speaking, Reynold had been 
examining the horizon in the direction of the 
east. 

“In an hour,” he added, turning towards 
Tryon, “I will be there with Minna, whom I 
will deliver into your hands, for I see that Cap- 
tain Rodolph is arrested.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

Reynold extended his hand towards the east. 

“Do you not see that light burning in the dis- 
tance? That is a signal that informs me that my 
plans are accomplished. Captain Rodolph is 
arrested, and whether it be Hubert or Vivian, or 
both of them, the result will be the same. Hence- 
forward, father, 1 am no other than Alfred 

Mordent.”’ 

“ Where are you going?” asked Tryon, notic- 
ing that his son made a movement to leave. 

“ Have I not to deliver Minna into your hands ? 
Have I not to remove our spoils from the caverns ? 
Have I not to restore my affianced bride, abduct- 
ed by Captain Rodolph, to her father? Wait 
for me in Mordent Grange, father. In an hour 
I will return. I am going to the caverns.” 

And Reynold strode away, leaving his father 
plunged in deep thought. 





CHAPTER XXL 


A SURPRISE. 


ed in a body towards the secret caverns. The 
door as we have already seen yielded to the blows 


| of the axe, and the men inflamed by brandy and 
| cupidity rushed in. 


Ellen, after she had knocked down the branch 
ot coral as detailed in a previous chapter, over- 
whelmed by her fears, fell to the ground ina state 
of unconsciousness, while Minna had also fainted 
away from the effects of the shock at seeing the 
braneh of coral shattered to pieces. Some of 
the band soon discovered the inanimate forms of 
the young girls. 

“Who are these?’ said one of the band, 
leaning over them. 

“ Women,” said another. 

“And young, too,” added a third. 

“ They form part of Captain Rodolph’s riches,” 
cried Pete. 

“They are dead,” said the first robber, who 
had spoken. 

“No,” said Pete, raising Ellen in his arms, 
and placing his dirty, horny hand over the region 
of her heart. 

“This one is not dead either,” said another, 
pointing to Minna, and following Pete’s example. 
“ They have only fainted.” 

“Well, I'll have a kiss at all events,” said 
Pete, bending his disgusting countenance over 
Ellen’s beautiful face. 

But he had not time to accomplish his pur- 
pose, for two strong arms rescued her from his 
grasp. Atthe same moment a second person- 
age tore Minna from the arms of the other rob- 
ber. These two protectors were Robert and Jake. 
“ The leader’s share !”’ cried the first, pointing 
to Minna. 

“The leader’s share !’’ exclaimed the second, 
pointing to Ellen. 

Robert and Jake had been acknowledged lead- 
ers of the revolt, and it was a rule of their band 
that the leaders should always have the first 
choice of any prize they might take ; so that the 
robbers yielded the young girls without a word. 
“Now then, for the booty,” cried Robert, 
wishing to turn his companions’ thoughts into 
another channel. 

“The booty! the booty !”’ cried a dozen voices. 
“ Where is it ?” 

“There! and there! and there!” replied 
Robert, pointing to the three doors that opened 
into the apartment. 

The robbers rushed forward to the places 
pointed out, and ina few minutes the most fear- 
fal confusion prevailed. The sound of axes 
breaking up boxes, the crashing of panels, cries 
of admiration, the jingling of coin, were all min- 
gled together in a confused uproar. Robert had 
not deceived his companions. In the places 
pointed out by him, they found gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones were there—to the amount of some 
hundred thousand dollars. When all this treas- 
ure was discovered, joy turned to delirium, and 
the exclamations which issued from the robbers’ 
lips had nothing human about them. The men 
were turned to demons. And yet, if these men 
had suspected the existence of double the amount 
concealed in a more secure place, no doubt their 
delirium would have changed into perfect insan- 
ity. But whether it was that Robert himself was 
ignorant where the chief treasure was concealed, 
or whether it was that he intended to reserve it 
entirely for himself, he said nothing to indicate 
the existence of any further wealth. 

While this scene was being enacted in the 
secret caverns, Robert and Jake had not been 
inactive, but their cares were concentrated on 
the two young girls. On a sign from Robert, 
Jake had carried Ellen into the chief cavern, 
which the search after the booty had rendered 
entirely deserted. Robert had followed his com- 


panion. 

“ This girl, then,” said Jake, placing Ellen on 
the ground, “ belongs to me ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Robert. 

“ Well, I don’t like that arrangement.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I want the other one.” 

And he pointed to Minna. 

“ Why do you want that one?” asked Robert, 
knitting his eyebrows. 

“Simply because you have chosen her.” 

“What matters to you which I prefer?” 

“Because you have chosen her, I tell you. 
It is evident that there will be more ransom 
paid for her than the one I have.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Robert, coldly. 

“So much the worse for me—let us change,” 
said Jake. 

“T will not,” returned his companion. 

“Yes, but I will.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Robert, his face 
turning purple with anger. 

“JT mean that I wish for that girl, and TI will 
have her,” replied Jake, in a resolute voice. 

“T have chosen her and she belongs to me,” 
cried Robert. : nf 

“Take care!” replied his companion; “it is 
true you are Captain Rodolph’s lieutenant, but I 
have more influence with the men than you have. 
1 am therefore the strongest, and have a right to 
choose. I choose that one, I tell you—and I 
will have her.” 

Robert made no reply. He had only preferred 
Minna, because he knew that she could tell him 
where Percival’s treasare was concealed, and he 
wished to appropriate that treasure to himself. 
Like Reynold, he thought the best way to ob- 
tain it, was to have her in his hands. He was 
thinking how he could oppose his companion’s 
determination, and saw no other method but that 
of violence. Casting « rapid glance round the 
cavern, and assuring himself that with the ex- 
ception of Jake, himself and the two young girls, 
that it was entirely deserted, he drew a long 
knife, and prepared to spring on his companion 





Tue moment that Reynold left his father cor- 
responded with the same period of time that 
Minna and Ellen saw the door broken down 


who came to seek for Captain Rodolph’s con- 
cealed treasures. After Pete’s announcement, 
the band had been addressed in a few words by 
Robert, who proposed to it, that they should 
possess themselves of the riches stored away by 
their chief. His remarks were received with the 





the name of Alfred Mordent. I have resolved 


wildest accl , and they immediately rush- 





which separated them from the horde of robbers | 


Jake did not recede a step, but drawing his knife, 
he stood on the defensive. 

“As you will,” said Jake, “ one means of set- 
tling the dispute is as good as another.” 

The two men stood for a moment threatening 
| each other. The yoang girls sull lay unconscious 
on the floor. Saddenly, Robert made a motion 
j [SBR ENGRAVING 
| as if he would spring on his adversary, but a sud- 
| den thought appeared to enter his mind, for he 
returned his knife to ite sheath, while his face 
| lest its ferocious expression. 


“Tam more crazy than you are,” sail bs 
“You wish this girl—take her then. Bor voa 
onght to know whom it is you refuse. 1 F 


he added, pointing to Ellen, “is Miss Clair 
“The daughter of the chief of police, of New 

York" said Jake, also sheathing his kuife 

“ The same.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“ 1 will swear jt.” 


“ The deuce ! she is worth more than I thought 
” 


“She'll fetch two or three thousand dollars 
ransom, while the protection her father can 
afford you will save your neck.” 

“True,” said Jake—“ but who is the other 
girl ?” 

“T do not know yet. If she be who T suppose, 
she is worth something—but if I am wrong she 
is worth nothing. However, it is not worth 
while fighting about them, take which you 
like.” 

Jake seemed to hesitate a moment, and then 
added : 

“1 will keep the daughter of the chief of 
police.” 

“Then,” said Robert, “call the men, and let 
us leave the cavern ; day is breaking.” 

Jake seized a whistle which hung from his 
neck, and blew a prolonged and sharp sound. 
Robert bent down to take Minna in his arms ; 
but whether it was the shrill whistle, or the 
natural termination of her fainting fit which 
awakened her, she opened her eyes. When she 
saw Robert's face leaning over her, she uttered 
a shriek, and bounded to her feet. 

“Ellen! Ellen!’ she cried, “help! help!” 

Ellen Clair rose slowly, and saw Jake. Half 
dead with fear, she fell back. 

“Ellen! Ellen!” again exclaimed Minna. 

“We are lost, Minna,” said Ellen, throwing 
herself into her companion’s arms. 

Robert pulled down a curtain, and tore it into 
strips, he threw a handfull of them to Jake, say- 
ing, “bind and gag her !” 

Jake seized Ellen, and Robert endeavored to 
grasp Minna, but the latter escaped from him 
The robber uttered a fearful curse. Minna rush- 
ed towards the gallery communicating with the 
secret caverns, but she uttered a piercing cry 
and turned back again. She had met the rest 
of the band who had been called by Jake. She 
then attempted to escape on the opposite side, 
but Robert seized her in his arms. The young 
girl exerted all her strength to escape from his 
grasp, and a violent struggle ensued between the 
two. Minna twisted herself in his arms, and ut- 
tered fearful shrieks, but Robert raised her from 
the ground, thus destroying all resistance. ‘The 
rest of the band watched this horrible scene with 
indifference. During this time Jake had suc- 
ceeded in binding poor Ellen, who had not at- 
tempted the slightest movement. 

“TU now help you,” said Jake, coming to 
Robert’s assistance and seizing Minna in his pow- 
erful grasp. 

The rest of the band made a circle round the 
two men and women, and sung, howled and ap 
plauded to their hearts’ content. Robert had let 
fall during this struggle the bandages he intend- 
ed to use for binding Minna. Leaving the young 
girlin Jake’s hands, he stooped down to pick 
them up, but at the moment he rose up again, a 
loud report resounded through the caverns, Jake 
fell to the earth, and Minna escaped from his 
hands. 

“There is treason going on here,” 
a powerful voice at the same moment. 

Robert and the rest of the band turned round, 
utterly stupefied and amazed. Standing in face 
of them, on the threshold of the gallery leading 
to the precipice, was a man dressed in black, 
with a long gray cloak descending from his 
shoulders. This man who wore a thick black 
beard, stood motionless, with a revolver in cach 
hand, the smoke still issued from the one in the 
right hand. 

“Captain Rodolph!”’ said Robert. 

“The captain!” cried the rest of the band, 
while an expression of fear came over every 
face. 

“ Traitors!’ said Rodolph, advancing —“ who 
planned this treason ?”” 

No one replied. 

Rodolph took a step forward, he found himself 
face to face with Pete. 

“Answer!” said he, “who planned this trea- 
son? point out the traitor !” 

The robber fell back. Rodolph raised his 
pistol on a line with Pete’s forehead. 

“ The name of the traitor?’ he cried again. 

Pete made no reply. Rodolph pulled the trig- 
ger. The robber fell dead at his feet. 

The robbers uttered a stifled cry of rage. Ro- 
dolph still continued to advance. 

“The name of this traitor?” said he, thrent- 
ening another robber, named the Hunchback, 
with his pistol. “Answer!” 

“ Robert!” replied the man addressed 

“ Bind him and bring him to me!” ordered 
the captain 

There was a general hesitation. Evidently 


” exclaimed 


the band were not disposed to obey 
“ Obey my orders!” said Captain Rodolph 
Two or three men made a movement to- 





wards Robert, who stood with a pale face mo 
tionless in his place; but the Hunchback did not 
move ‘ 
“ Hanchhack, obey,” said the captain 
And he raised his pistol a third time But 
at the moment when he was about to sacrifice his 
third victim, Robert bounded forward, and fall- 
ing against the captain turned the barrel of the 
pistol on one mde. The bullet struck the walls 
of the cavern. Kodolph receded a tew steps, tis 
| face became livid, and anger rendered him dum'y 
Robert prudently took refuge among the band 
The latter were evidently debating what course 
‘ they should pursue. The death of their com 
panions had at first strack them with stupor 
but now they had somewhat recovered, and IL.» 
ert's sudden proceeding had prodared a com- 
Robert, whose critical conditwn 
infused him with new energy, immediate y pro 
fited by this new condition of things 


pete re action 


“Companions!” said he, “will you allow 
yourselves to be billed like women without dar 
| ing to resist? Are you so cowardly tha: the 
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presence of a single man can intimidate you? 
If that beso, let me die in my turn. I, who 
have enriched you without even sharing the spoils 
with you. Come, Rodolph, strike me if you 
dare |” 

And Robert advanced towards the captain 
who remained mute and motionless. But the 
robbers threw themselves between Robert and 
their chief. The captain’s power was at an end ; 
his authority was destroyed. Furious at having 
been cowed by a single man, and excited by the 
sight of the bodies of their two companions, they 
no longer hesitated. They responded to the 
impassible attitude of the captain by vocifera- 
tions of rage. Rodolph’s face was at first deathly 
pale, but it now became purple, his breathing 
short and hurried ; his eyes appeared ready to 
start from their sockets. 

We have already said that in one corner of 
the cavern were numerous bales of merchandize. 
Making a spring forward more rapid than the 
panther on its prey, Rodolph leaped on these 
bales of merchandize, and kicking them over 
with his foot, exposed a quantity of barrels 
which had been concealed by them ; and snatch- 
ing at the same moment a torch from its place 
in the wall, he brandished it over the kegs, and 
gave utterance to a hoarse laugh. The robbers 
raised a horrible cry of distress. 

“Gunpowder!” they exclaimed in one startled 
voice. 

Robert and the rest of the band remained as 
if they were thund uck. Rodolph lowered his 
torch, and fixed upon the traitors a searching 
look. 

“ Pardon!” cried the robbers, falling on their 
knees. 

With his right hand, the captain pointed out 
Robert, while with his left hand he continued to 
bring the torch closer to the kegs of powder. 
The robbers hesitated no longer. Witha single 
bound they rushed on their late leader, and 
bound him hand and foot. Rodolph remained 
motionless, still holding the fiery brand in his 
grasp. His face had assumed almost instantly 
its habitual calmness. 

“Jem,” said he, in a clear voice, “ you havea 
pistol in your belt, draw it out. Good!” he con- 
tinued, watching the movements of the robber, 
who obeyed him with the precision of an autom- 
aton. “The Hunchback disobeyed me—he 
must suffer death, let him die !’” 

And the flame of the torch was brought still 
nearer to the kegs of powder. Jem raised his 
pistol. The Hunchback tried to escape, but all 
his companions opposed his flight; he tried to 
fight his way through them, but vigorous hands 
held him; he tried to cry out, but before he 
could utter a sound the bullet had pierced his 
brain. Rodolph’s next proceeding was to order 
Ellen to be unbound. The moment she was free 
Minna clasped her in her arms. The two young 
girls retreated to the furthest angle of the cay- 
ern, and kneeling down close to each other, with 
hands joined they implored Heaven’s assistance. 
When Rodolph saw his last order accomplished, 
he put out the torch. The robbers breathed 
more freely. The captain, without descending 
from the kegs of powder, called round him those 
who had so lately denied his authority. The 
men app hed respectfully. 

The first rays of the light of day began to 
stream through some fissures in the rocks. The 
storm without had sensibly calmed. The wind 
blew much less violently, but still the river could 
be heard fretting against the foundation of the 
caverns. 

Rodolph addressed a few stirring words to his 
men, and by his tact completely turned the tide 
in his favor. He was greeted with immense 
applause. Andrew at that moment made his 
appearance, having descended to the cavern as 
soon as day dawned. Rodolph knew that he 
could have implicit confidence in him, and im- 
mediately called him to him. He whispered a 
few words in his ears, and Andrew advanced to 
the young girls and gently led them to the secret 
caverns. Rodolph gave permission that another 
keg of brandy should be tapped, and while the 
men were drinking, he suddenly disappeared, 
first installing Andrew as lieutenant. 

The young girls had not been more than ten 
minutes in their own apartment, when the door 
opened and the false Alfred Mordent entered. 

“Ladies,” said he, “I have come here to 
save you. I know allthat you have suffered. 
Your father, Miss Clair, has told me how a man 
who bears an extraordinary resemblance to me, 
abducted you from Dr. Burton’s residence. 
But the truth has now been made manifest, he is 
arrested, and will soon be punished for his crimes. 
By some extraordinary miracle, Captain Ro- 
dolph is my living image. Daring my absence 
from New York, the villain assumed my name 
and dress, and introduced himself into society as 
Alfred Mordent. I have only learned this with- 
in the last three days—for the better to play out 
his part, this Rodolph took me prisoner, and 
contined me in these very caverns. It was while 
he was conducting me to another prison, that I 
managed to escape. I learned from your father 
that you had been carried off, and I judged at 
once that you had been conveyed here. I then 
determined ona bold scheme—knowing my re- 
semblance to Rodolph, and knowing also that 
he had been arrested, I procured a dress like his, 
and a false beard resembling the one he wears. 
The likeness was perfect; I descended to these 
caverns, and playing the role of Captain Ro- 
dolph, arrived in time to save you. The robbers 
have returned to obedience to him whom they 
supposed their chief. But there is no time to 
be lost. We must leave this place at once. A 
faithful friend of mine will conduct Miss Minna 
to her father, while you, Miss Clair, I shall con- 
vey myself to your father’s house.” 

Ellen and Minna scarcely understood this ex- 
planation given by Reynold, but they compre- 
hended one thing, and that was, he promised 
them liberty. This promise immediately restor- 
ed their strength and courage. They both ran 
towards Reynold. 
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“Save us! 











they exclaimed, in one voice— 
“do not abandon us!” 

“1 will save you, or perish in the attempt.” 
*, let us go! let us go at once,” said Ellen, 
towards the door. 





“Take me away trom this place,” said Minna, 
beseechingly. 


“Wait a moment,” said Reynold, stopping 


them with a gesture; “ we cannot leave until I 
resume my appearance as the captain. Waut for 
me, and do not be afraid.”’ 

Reynold disappeared after uttering these 
words, and appeared again almost immediately, 
wearing a long gray cloak, and holding in his 
hand a false beard. The young girls could not 
suppress a movement of disgust and fright at his 
appearance. 

“Pardon me,” said Reynold, “for showing 
myself to you in this hideous livery of crime— 
but itis for the sake of your safety. Now fol- 
low me.” 

The young girls obeyed, and they passed 
through the caverns, and at last stood on the 
platform overlooking the abyss. They were fol- 
lowed by eight of the robbers, whom Reynold 
had ordered to protect them as far as Mordent 
Grange, where he expected to meet his father. 
He ordered them at once to ascend the rope. 
While they were preparing to do so, Reynold 
was debating in his own mind how he could get 
the young girls to the summit of the precipice ; 
at last he appeared to decide on a plan, for he 
left them for a moment or two, returning with 
two silk scarfs. 

“J shall have to bind your hands, Miss Clair,” 
said he. 

“Bind my hands!” returned Ellen, in a voice 
of fear; ‘ for what purpose ?” 

“ Miss Clair, I conjure you to obey me. Your 
safety demands it. In order to escape, we have 
to scale this precipice. If you refuse whatI ask, 
I can only rescue one of you.” 

“If Lsubmit, you will rescue us both together, 
then?” said Ellen. 

“Yes, on my honor, both of you. I beseech 
you obey my wishes !” 

Ellen made no further objections, and Rey- 
nold, bringing her wrists together, bound them 
securely with one of the scarfs, but without giv- 
ing her the slightest pain. When he had finished 
he turned towards Vercival’s adopted daughter, 
and proceeded to bind her hands in the same 
manner. By the time he had finished, the rob- 
bers he had chosen as a guard, were all on the 
rope making their way to the top. Reynold 
stooped down, and passed the young girls’ bound 
arms round his neck, in such a manner, that 
they formed a double collar, Minna was on the 
right, Ellen on the left of him. He then stood 
up, sustaining their weight without any apparent 
difficulty. 

“Do not make a single movement,” said he, 
“or you mightembarrass my ascent. Have con- 
fidence in me, and I will save you.” 

Reynold seized the cord in his left hand, and 
was about to commence the ascent when a ter- 
rible cry rent the air. He let go the rope, and 
started back to the furthest extremity of the 
platform. He was only just in time. 

The rope had either been cut or broken at the 
top, and the eight robbers were precipitated into 
the gulf below. There was a splash as they 
reached the water—one more cry, and that was 
all! 

Reynold ined stupefied and thund uck. 
Ellen and Minna, hidden behind the young man, 
had happily seen nothing, but they had heard 
the cry. He placed the young girls on the plat- 
form, and picked up the end of the rope which 
had been caught by a projecting point of rock 
near the platform. He examined it with close 
attention, and found that it had been cut from the 
top. 

“There has been some treason here, what can 
it mean?” he muttered to himself. “Can Hu- 
bert or Vivian have escaped? If they both 
unite against me, Iam lost! How amI to es- 
cape from this place now ? but I will not despair, 
some means will present itself.” Then return- 
ing to the young girls he said—“ we have mirac- 
ulously escaped death—two minutes more, and 
we should have been precipitated in the fearful 
abyss.” 

And he led them back again into the caverns. 








CHAPTER XXII. 
ON THE TRACK. 


WE must now return to Henry Grantly and 
his companion, Robert Bartol. It will be re- 
membered by the reader that they left New York 
for the purpose of endeavoring to rescue Ellen 
Clair, and Minna, Mr. Percival’s adopted daugh- 
ter. They reached Port Clinton in due course, 
and took up their abode in a small inn outside 
the village. It was decided that Robert Bartol 
should go on an expedition of discovery. When 
night came he set off, disguised as an Irishman. 
We have already seen the result of the expedi- 
tion, how he succeeded in arresting one of Ro- 
dolph’s band, Pete. He conveyed him, bound 
as he was, to the solitary inn, and succeeded in 
introducing him into young Grantly’s room with- 
out being observed. There, under threat of in- 
stant death, he gave them all the particulars of 
the secret caverns they desired. They had only 
just finished interrogating him when they were 
surprised by the entrance of Percival, Doctor 
Burton and Mr. Clair. A few words were sufti- 
cient to explain their presence. When Percival 
overheard the conversation, he went directly to 
consult the chief of police and Doctor Burton. 
They advised him to go to Port Clinton imme- 
diately, and insisted on accompanying him. 
Bartol then told them all that had transpired. 
When he mentioned the fact that old Ralph 
Tryon had left the cavern attended by a dozen 
men, it was decided that he and Percival should 
remain in Port Clinton for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to capture him, while Mr. Clair, Doc- 
tor Burton and Grantly should at once proceed 
to the entrance of the cavern for the purpose of 
guarding it and seizing any one that might at- 
tempt to escape. If Tryon were captured, Per- 
cival and Bartol, after lodging him in a place of 
security, were to come immediately to the en- 
trance of the cavern with a body of men, and 
they were to take it by force 

A little before daylight, Henry Grantly, 
Doctor Burton, and Mr. Clair set out for the 


caverns. Thanks to Bartol’s accurate descrip- 


tion, they soon reached it, finding it without any 
difficulty. Throwing himself on the ground, 
Henry passed his hand over the edge of the 
precipice, and endeavored to find the rope. In 
a moment or two he uttered an exclamation of 
joy. 
“Have you found the rope?” asked Mr. 
| Clair. 
“Yes,” replied Henry, in « low veice. “And 
' now it is my intention to descend into the 
caverns.” 
Both Doctor Barton and the chief of the po- 
lice protested against this proceeding ; but noth- 
| ing could turn young Grantly. All that they 
could do was to exact a promise from him that 
he would act with the utmost caution. Grantly 
then proceeded to descend, having been instructed 


reached the rocky ledge in safety, and finding 
without any difficulty the secret spring which 


in the manner he had been instructed, and the 
rock rolled back. He entered the gallery which 
led to the caverns. Witha revolver in his hand, 
he gently advanced, and reached the main cav- 
ern. Concealing himself behind a ledge of 
rock he saw all that was going on. The number 
of his enemies discouraged him, and he was at a 
loss what to do. It was impossible for his single 
arm to despatch them all. 

While thinking over some plan, he saw Rey- 
nold enter the chief cavern, and give orders for 
the departure of the men; but he did not hear 
that he had only ordered eight, but supposed 
that it was the whole band. Grantly stood for a 
moment motionless, then a sudden idea entered 
his mind, and a ray of joy gleamed from his 
eyes. With soft but rapid steps he retraced his 
way, and reaching the platform, seized the rope, 
and in a few minutes had reached the summit of 
the precipice. 

“What have you seen?” asked Mr. Clair. 

“The robbers are about to leave their retreat,” 
said Henry, “on some expedition ; the caverns 
will then be deserted, and we can all three 
descend.” 

Henry seized a hatchet, and making his two 
companions stand a little distance off, he threw 
himself flat on the ground, and cautiously leaned 
over the precipice, holding the hatchet in his 
hand ready to use it when the time should come. 
When the rope was laden with the robbers, 
young Grantly applied the hatchet vigorously, 
and in a few moments, though of great size and 
strength, it was cut in two, and the men ascend- 
ing it were precipitated into the abyss in the 
manner we have already seen. 

“ Now,” said Henry, “let us descend.” 

“ Yes, let us descend,” said Mr. Clair. 

And they all approached the edge of the 
precipice. 

“ How are we to get down,” said Doctor Bur- 
ton, “since Henry has cut the rope ?” 

“ True,” said Mr. Clair, “I never thought of 
providing for that contingency.” 

“But I did,” said young Grantly, and he took 
from his pocket a long, strong rope-cord, and tied 
one of the ends of it to the ring, and let the other 
extremity fall into the abyss. 

“T will descend first,” said he; “as soon as I 
reach the platform you can follow, one at a 
time.” 

“ We will do so,’”’ said Mr. Clair. 

Henry cautiously let himself into the abyss, 
and slid down the rope; but to his horror and 
consternation, he found when he had reached the 
end of it thas he was at least twenty feet from 
the platform—he had made the fatal mistake of 
not providing the cord long enough. Henry 
remained suspended over the abyss ; his fingers 
tightened on the cord. His situation was 
horrible. 

Mr. Clair and Doctor Burton leaned over the 
precipice, but could not comprehend what had 
occurred. They saw at a great depth below 
them Henry suspended, as it were, in mid air, 
and they wondered why he did not continue his 
descent. To their great astonishment they saw 
his body agitated in the most extraordinary 
manner. At last the fatal truth burst upon them 
and they uttered a cry of agony. 

Henry felt his eyes grow dim ; strange sounds 
assailed his ears. He grew weaker and weaker, 
and he felt his fingers yielding one by one. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

(Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 





MORBID SYMPATHY. 


There is a form of sympathy which compels 
us to imitate what we witness in others. This 
tendency is greatly aggravated under certain cir- 
cumstances, as when persons are secluded from 
the domestic and social duties of life. Thus a 
French medical practitioner of great merit re- 
lates, that in a convent of nuns, one of the fair 
inmates was seized with a strange impulse to 
mew like a cat, and soon the whole sisterhood 
followed her example, and mewed regularly 
every day for hours together. This diurnal 
caterwauling astounded the neighborhood, and 
did not cease to scandalize more rational Chris- 
tians, until the nuns were informed that a com- 
pany of soldiers were to surround the convent, 


they promised to mew no more—a remedy which 
would be equally serviceable in many other 
mental epidemics. Carden relates that, in 
another nunnery, a sister was impel'ed to bite her 
companions, and this disposition also spread 
among the sisterhood ; but instead of being con- 


cloister throughout the whole of Europe.— 
Curious Anecdotes. 





POPULAR APPRECIATION. 


How many different influences are exerted for 
the success of a work, may be seen in the public 
appreciation of one of Paisiello’s operas, £’/dolo 
| Conese, which did not take at all with the publi 


knowledged, it failed to make a mark. It was 
about to be abandoned, when it was noised 
abroad that the thing was a parody. The king 
of Naples was at that time embroiled with the 
| pope, and had directed the opera to be composed 
| to burlesque the elevation of the pontiff and the 

accompanying ceremonies The consequence 





by Pete as to the position of the platform. He | 


and to whip all the holy sisterhood with rods till | 
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WINE-MAKING. 

As it regards the general rontine of wine- 
making, the process is pretty mach the same in 
every district, and may be illustrated by 2 few 
examples. In sherry-making, for instance, the 
grapes, which are allowed to hang till perfectly 
ripe, are plucked before the middle of Septem- 
ber; and those growers who are most attentive 





| to their wines, place the grapes in baskets, and 
| expose them to the sun for forty-eight hours, 


turning and sorting them all the while. When 
the wine is to be made, the grapes are carried to 
the pressing room. The presses generally used 
in the sherry districts are simply large wooden 
troughs, about eight feet square by twelve or 
fourteen inches deep; and cach will contain, at 
one time, as many grapes as will yield a butt of 
wine. A coarse wooden screw stands in the 
centre of the trough, worked by a lever; and a 
large quantity of grapes being heaped up on one 
part of the trough, the laborers commence by 
strewing them with a little powdered gypsum. 
Some of the grapes are then «pread over the 


| bottom of the remainder of the trough, upon 





tined to one nunnery, it spread from cloister to | 


,; which the men jump with great violence, having 
opened the entrance to the caverns, he pressed it 


heavy wooden shoes on their feet. The prapes 
being then piled up round the screw, the press is 
worked, and the “must’’ or juice flows out 
abundantly. The bottom of each trough is ele- 
vated two or three feet above the tloor of the cel- 
lar, with two or three spouts so arranged as to 
allow the mast to fail into vessels beneath. The 
must is poured into butts; and tke skins and 
husks, after having had water added to them, are 
again pressed to yield an inferior quality of must. 
The must is allowed to ferment in casks, and 
gradually exchanges its sweetness for the more 
alcoholic quality of wine. Of the ruder modes 
of expressing the juice from the grapes, it is 
agg necessary to speak. The illuminations 
in the Harleian and other manuscripts, and the 
paintings on the walls of Egyptian buildings, 
give abundant evidence of the state of this art in 
the early stages of a nation’s history; and the 
grape-pressing process adopted at Pola, in Istria, 
where a man treads the grapes in a kind of cart, 
and another collects the juice in vessels, will 
sufficiently exemplify the method still adopted in 
many countries. All wine is thus fermented ; 
but a great number of minute particalars deter- 
mine the manner in which the fermen‘ed juice is 
brought to the state of saleable wine. Thus, in 
some wines, especially port, brandy is added ; 
and in nearly all, age is an important element of 
goodness. Hence it arises that old wine com- 
mands a higher price than new. At Xeres there 
are very large cellars, in which the sherry wine 
is deposited, in casks which are always kept in 
the cellar. The casks contain wine of all ages, 
from one year to half a century. The stock of 
the finest and oldest is never exhausted ; accord- 
ing to the price at which wine expedited to the 
market is intended to be sold, it contains a larger 
or smaller proportion of old wine ; but it is only 
in wines of a very high price that even a smail 
portion of their very finest wines is mixed. 
What is withdrawn from the cldest and finest 
casks, is made up from the casks which approach 
them nearest in age and quality; so Vhat a cask 
of wine, said to be fifty years old, may contain a 
portion of the vintages of thirty or forty seasons. 
The labor of the vine dressers in the wine coun- 
tries is often laborious. Thus one of the Rhen- 
ish wines is produced at a village called Asman- 
shausen. The hills behind and around this 
village are so very steep that it is only by arti- 
ficial means, often by planting the vines in bas- 
kets, that any soil can be retained around their 
roots. The vineyards are a succession of ter- 
races, or steps, extending from the top to the 
bottom of the hills, some of which are nearly a 
thousand feet in height. In some places more 
than twenty terraces may be counted, rising one 
above another; they are supported by walls of 
masonry from five to ten feet high, and the 
breadth of somb of the ledges on which the vines 
grow is not more than twice the height of the 
walls. To reach many of these narrow plats, 
the vinedressers, male and female, must scale the 
precipices, and hang, as it were, from the face of 
the rock ; while a great deal of the soil itself, and 
every particle of the manure, must be carried up 
on their shoulders. It has been remarked that 
“the life of the Rhineland vinedresser indeed 
presents a rare example of industry and perse- 
verance.” Though by no means rich, they are 
generally the proprietors of the vineyards they 
cultivate ; and though their appearance does not 
always verify that which painters draw or poets 
describe, they at least exhibit an aspect of cheer- 
fulness and intelligence. Independently of the 
hardness of the labor of cultivating the vine, 
which is not confined to one season, but must be 
carried on perseveringly through the whole year, 
and is most severe during the heat of summer, 
the vine isa delicate plant; frost, hail or rain 
may ina few hours annihilate the produce on 
which the cultivator depends solely for his sub- 
sistence.—Mark Lane Express. 





BRIDAL INCIDENTS. 


A clergyman in Glasgow used to relate the 
following: In marrying a couple, he asked the 
bride, in the usual form, whether she would he 
“a loving, faithful, and obedient wife.” The 
bride promptly replied that she would promise 
to be loving and faithful, but would not venture 
on a pledye of uniform obedience. The minis- 
ter paused and demurred. ‘ Just say awa, sir,” 
ejaculated the bridegroom ; “she has promised 
to be lovin’ and fuithfa’, an’ foul fa’ thae tingers,”’ 
raising his fist, “gin she’s no obe@iont!” A 
similar narrative, in which the bride proved the 
prevailing party, was told by the late Dr. Maec- 
Lean, of the Gorbals, Glasgow. The reverend 
doctor, in marrying a couple, failed to obtain any 
indication from the bridegroom as to whether he 
would accept the bride as his helpmate. After a 
considerable pause, the bride indignant at the 
stolidity of her intended husband, pushed down 
his head with her hand, at the same time ad- 
dressing him aloud, “ Canna ye boo (bow), ye 
brute?’ A Paisley bride, who was heing united 
to a stolid husband, was according to the testi- 
mory of the Rev. Mr. M , who performed 
the ceremony, more considerate in her ex pres- 
sions. The bridegroom having given no re- 
sponse to the question, though often repeated by 
the minister, ‘Do you take this woman to be 
your married wife!” the bride broke in, “ Deed, 
does he, sir; he promises a’ that ye require !”— 
Scottish Anecdotes. 








THE GARDEN. 

The garden, under the charge of the lady of 
the household, should be a sort of “ model 
farm,” a sample of “high farming,” which 
might tempt the lord of the manor into beter 
methods of culture by the force of ¢ xample on a 
small! scale. However timid we may be of ex- 
penditares so large as would be required to 
manure and cultivate in the best manner the 
broad acres of the farm, there can be no such 
excuse for the garden. The difficulty here is 
that the liege lord is somewhat too stingy of 


| the help absolutely necessary, and thinking the 


| In spite of a certain cleverness, which all ac- | 


| Farmer. 


was that peopie rushed in crowds to hear it. It | 


was thought to be witty and caustic, and in fact 

“evervthiog about it was lauded to the skies. 
The early disfavor with which it was received 
| changed to a furious success.—J.ondon Critic. 


; the bottom of the hill 


garden of “no account” in comparison of his 
more extended operations, leaves his lady to help 
herself as best she may. We enter our protest 
against a policy so unwise, and insist upon all 
needful aid im this department. — American 


=e + 


A punctual man is very rarely a. noor man, and 
never a man of doubtful credit. Hlis small ac 

counts are frequently settled, and he never meets 
with difficulty in raising money to pay large de 
mands. Small debts neglected ruin credit, and 
when a men has lost that, he will find himself at 
—R. W. Emerson 
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THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 


Probably no relic of the middle ages im all 
England fs so little known to American travel 


| lers as the ancient and magnificent edifice erected 


| of the gorgeous architecture of the times. 





in the thirteenth century by the Knights of the 
Holy Temple of Jerusalem, and yet there is in 
no part of Europe, so interesting a stracture, or 
one in the world display ing so fect a specimen 
Com- 
paratively littl known even to the people of 
modern England themselves, it is scarcely hnown 
at all in this country out of the very narrow 
circle of readers whose tastes for antiquarian 
studies have fixed their attention to the subject. 
Inquiring a few days since of a friend recently 
returned from England, whether he had visited 
the Temple Church, he very readily replied, as 
was to be expected from him, in Yankee style, by 
asking how we came to know anything about the 
Temple Church‘ He had visited it, and made 
a full examination, ander better auspices than an 
American traveller would very often think of 
seeking. He had gone through it under an or- 
der tor that purpose from the English attorney 
general, Theisseiger, one of the beochers of the 
Middle Temple, and he immediately put into our 
hands a little volume containing a description cf 
the church as it has been lately restored by the 
two societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
After the extinction of the order of Knights 
Templars, this sacred edifice became the prop- 
erty of the lawyers, and had for ages been des- 
ecrated by the most tasteless modern innovations. 
The beautiful marble floors had been actually 
filled in with earth and rubbish to the depth of 
more than a foot, covered over with wooden 
wainscotting, and the church filled up with 
wooden galleries, unsightly oak pews, and defiled 
by a thousand other modern “ improvements ” 
and incongruous embellishments. In 1840 the 
two societies determined upon a renovation of 
the sacred building, and after the hestowment of 
vast labor and expense, the work has been 
effected, and the church restored to its pristine 
beauty and magnificence. All the Vandal en- 
croachments made upon the holy precincts have 
been torn down and thrown into the streets, and 
the ancient splendors of the original church re- 
stored. The gentieman to whom we allude as- 
sures us that he has seen nothing in Europe to 
be mentioned with the grandeur and magnificence 
of the building, as it now appears, and his op- 
portunities for making himself a judge of such 
matters have not by any means been feow.— New 
York Courter. 





Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
An Ox with a wooden Leg. 

A Pevosylvania farmer had the following misfortune 
happen toa fine working ox. The animal was grazing 
near where the farmer was at work making @ fence. The 
Ox stepped into a post-hole, and broke bis leg. As he 
was too lean to kill, the fermer consulted a physician who 
lived close by, and the result was that it was determined 
to cut off the broken leg. The ox refused food one day 
only after taking off its leg. A wooden leg was sulbsti- 
tuted in proper time, and when this ox was finally killed, 
it presented the finest beef seem im the Philadelphia 
market. 


“Fire away, Flanagan !” 

Cromwell, having marched his army southwards, came 
to a castle garrisoned by some rebels, under the command 
of # Flanagan, who sent Cromwell a violent phili; pic, 
ending with an order to quit the place, or he would open 
his cannon on the English forces. Cromwell returned 
the note, with his reply written in the corner of the mis- 
sive—‘ Fire away, Flanagan!’’ The laconic reply so 
frightened the redoubtable Flanagan, that he fled without 
firing a shot. 





Interesting Discoveries. 

Very interesting and important discoveries in Egyptian 
antiquities have recently been made at Memphis, under 
the direction of M. Manette. Upon a limestone slab were 
found the names of sixty-three kings anterior to the con- 
struction of the pyramids. The temple of Edfon, the old- 
est and best preserved in the whole world, has been ex- 
humed, and it is so magnificent as to excite the astonish- 
ment of all who have seen it. 


Striking a Bargain. 

Aubrey, in his MS. collections, relates that in several 
parts of England, when two persons are driving a bargain, 
one holds out his right band, and says, ‘strike me; and 
if the other strike, the bargain holds, whence the ** strik- 
ing a bargain.” The practice ie retained in the mode of 
saying © Done,” to a wager offered, at the same time 
striking the hand of the wagerer 





A delicate Invention. 

A delicate apparatus has been invented in France, for 
the purpose of determining the quality of different kinds 
of silk. It measures both the tenacity of the thread by 
the weight necessary to break it, and it* elasticity, by the 
elongation it sustains before breaking; and is said to be 
so precise, that it measures even these qualities in « 
spider's web. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 

which bas just entered upon its third volume. It is jn- 

tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Circe, and 

its individuality consists in ite forming just such « jour 

nal es any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it aflords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, ner adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the grentert 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Foam, pre wnting 
{n each number thirty-two large columns of origina! and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventurer, biographies of emi 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
ai) that t# worthy of mote in the forvign and domertic 
hews, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new hooks, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
meiange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere. north, south, east and west It is entirely 
peutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarion mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Watcoms Guiet to each 
ond all, rather than to induige in jarring dice wast ° 
vuigsr word or line will ever sully it» fair pages, which 
eddress themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In al! respects it tis 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans, intended te 
introduce to the public @ corps of new amp peniias? 
Warrers: and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents e chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper one 
‘.. clear fomt of type, cast expressly for it Thue 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
@ charming visitor for any family in the land =p the ed 
itoria! conduct of the paper, a corps of ady eom'triboters 
are organised, as weil as severe) sterling writery of the 
other sex; and it is promised that po weekly jourba, ip 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety and the wn! 
versal interest of each successive issue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest pewrpaper wotad 

lithments in the United States, the subscriber possesses 
unlimited farilities which ensure the compir's sere aad 
excellence of thie mammoth weekly journs 

TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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Ose Scpscuieas. . a 0 
Two Scuscmimens so 


frz Scn+cumens . . wee Ly 
Twairs Scescersens and ome to getter-uy of eiul 7) 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENT# 


Tas Piso oF ove Uxion and Tas Wmroms Overt wit bast 


be sent together for @2 o your 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
22 Winter Street Boston Mase 












































{Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 


THE INDIAN STRATAGEM, 


Derixe the Revolutionary war a fort was 
erected near the Monongahela River, in which 
the surrounding settlers took retuge in times of 
particular danger. Among others who fled for 
refuge to the fort, was one David Morgan, a man 
considerably advanced in life, and the father of 
a family of several children. Mary Morgan was 
the oldest—a lovely girl of sixteen summers— 
whose beauty had won the admiration of all the 
young men of that section, and whose good sense 
had also secured their respect. 

Before proceeding any further with our tale, 
in order to illustrate the danger and daring of 
the times, we will relate an incident which oc- 
curred while Morgan was at the fort. This in- 
dividual had a plantation about a mile from the 
fort. The Indians had not annoyed them for 
some days, and having occasion to send to the 
plantation, he rather thoughtlessly and impru- 
dently allowed two of his children to go there. 
They were gone some considerable time. 

“David,” said his wife, “I feel uneasy about 
the children.” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t feel exactly right 
myself,” said David. “I think I will take my 
rifle and go after them. I haven’t felt right since 
they left the house, and it’s about time for the 
red-skins to be at their old tricks again.” 

With these words David Morgan shouldered 
his trusty rifle, and walked hastily towards the 
plantation. He had nearly reached it, when to 
his horror he saw his little ones pursuing their 
homeward way, unconscious of danger, while 
two painted savages were approaching them with 
cautious steps. The heart of the father sank 
within him. The pitiless enemies of the white 
man were about to seize his dearest treasures. 
David Morgan would not have been the man he 
was, had he been mindful of his own safety at 
such a crisis. 

“Run! children! run! the Indians are after 
you!” he cried out in a stentorian voice. 

With a shriek of terror the horrified little ones 
obeyed the warning of their father, and ran as 
fast as their little feet could well carry them. 
Immediately the savages ceased pursuing the 
children, and with a fearful war-whoop, started 
after what they considered nobler game—Mor- 
gan himself. The latter now sought his own 
safety in flight, but being about sixty years of 
age, he was but poorly prepared to run with the 
swift-footed sons of the forest. The Indians 
gained on him fast. To run longer was hopeless. 

“Tam quite old,” said Morgan to himself. 
“T cannot, according to the common course of 
nature, live much longer. I don’t wish it to be 
said that David Morgan was wounded in the 
back; therefore I will turn upon my pursuers, 
and die fighting like a man. My rifle is well 
loaded—I am a good shot, and it will be strange 
indeed, if I cannot bring down one of my foes.” 

The brave old man made a full stop, and con- 
fronted his enemies. Seeing a tree, which he 
had passed, which would afford him protection, 
he made a rapid, retrograde movement towards 
his enemies which surprised them not a little, 
and they stopped running to see what Morgan 
was going todo. They did not have to wait 
long to find out. The body of the old man was 
soon protected by the tree, his rifle was brought 
to bear upon the foremost and most conspicuous 
of the Indians, who fell dead before his unerring 
aim. He then turned and fled as fast as possible, 
for his rifle was empty, he had no time to load, 
and cared not, on account of his age, to match 
himself with the athletic savage, providing his 
fire should not prove fatal; for the Indian’s gun 
was loaded. 

At the distance of a few paces, while Morgan 
was straining every nerve to make the distance 
greater, the Indian discharged his gun; but on 
account of his extreme eagerness and haste, he 
missed his mark, and Morgan was not scathed. 
His adversary was now near him, and he was 
obliged to turn and fight. Before closing, how- 
ever, he dealt his more agile enemy a blow with 
his clubbed rifle, which broke it off at the breech, 
and received in return a blow from the Indian’s 
tomahawk, which severed the little finger of his 
left hand. They then closed, and thereupon a 
most remarkable struggle took place. 

But the weight of sixty winters pressed heav- 
ily upon the once strong limbs of Morgan. He 
was no match for the savage. Both fell, and the 
latter was uppermost. Considering the victory 
already won, the red-skin uttered a terrific shout 
of triumph, and attempted to draw forth his knife 
to despatch his victim. But in this the savage 
was unexpectedly bated; the handle had be- 
come entangled in some article of wearing ap- 
parel which he had that day stolen and thrust ia- 
to his pocket. While the athletic Indian was 
vainly trying to extricate his knife, Morgaa seiz- 
ed the fingers of the other hand with his teeth, 
and commenced chewing them without mercy. 
This cruel attempt at cannibalism on the part of 
Morgan, proved dreadfully embarrassing to the 
savage; for Morgan’s teeth, fortunately, were in 
& good state of preservation, dentists being scarce 
in those days. The Indian finding himself in 
danger of being eaten alive, made desperate ef- 
forts to extricate his hunting-knife, and succeed- 
ed; but, instead of grasping it by the handle 
firmly, he got hold of it down upon the blade so 
far that Morgan was able to seize the part pro- 
jecting through his hand. Exerting all his 
strength, and driven almost to desperation by 
the hopelessness of his situation, he gave the fin- 
gers of his adversary an extra twist with his in- 
cisors, and drew the knife-blade through the oth- 
er hand, nearly severing the fingers therefrom. 

Morgan was now master of the fatal knife. 
The savage now strove desperately to disengage 
himself, and both got upon their feet; but Mor- 
ean still maintained his hold upon the fingers 
and chewed them in a shocking manner, while 
the iudian danced the polka, in a f man- 


at the couqueror’s feet, gasped, anddied, Ter 


ribly exhausted, David Morgan picked up his 


' broken rifle, and with the recking knife in his 


hand, returned to the fort. 

After the bloody incident above related (which 
the indulgent reader will remember is a matter 
of fact and history), there was a season of com- 
parative quietness and safety. The men began 
to venture out as usual to work upon their tarms, 
and the women and children began to breathe 
easier, as the phrase goes. 

But suddenly a new cause of alarm appeared. 
Men went out and never returned. The sentinel 
was not found upon his post in the morning, and 
no traces of him could be discovered afterwards, 
These mysterious events filled the hearts of the 
settlers with consternation Some said their 
comrades had been carried off by a catamount, 
others shook their heads, and said something 
about Indians, 

The night following the strange disappearance 
of the sentinel, several of the settlers stood guard, 
but nothing was seen, and nothing unusual took 
place. This plan was pursued for several con- 
secutive nights without gaining any clue to the 
mystery. At length the sudden fear wore off. 
Some concluded that the sentinel had perhaps 
gone away of his own accord, and did not mean 
to return; and those who had gone out to work, 
or hunt, and had not returned, had either been 
slain by the Indians or devoured by panthers. 
So two persons only stood on guard afterwards, 
as though nothing had happened extr inary ; 
but the dismay of all may in some degree be 
imagined, when one morning they discovered 
that another of their number had disappeared. 
A careful search was made, but the body of the 
missing man could not be found. 

“Very singular,” said one. 

“ Wonderful,” exclaimed another. 

“A terrible mystery,” observed a third. 

“It’s hard to lose any of our numbers in these 
troublous times,” added a fourth. 

“We must try and get at the bottom of the 
mystery,” suggested a fifth. 

“And avenge the death of our comrades!” ex- 
claimed another. , 

“Td give the best half of my plantation to 
know how it’s done,” said David Morgan; and 
so said they all; and each had some plan to 
propose. 

“My old dog, Lion, would be useful, now,” 
added Morgan ; “ but he’s been missing a month.” 

The dog alluded to was a mastiff of extraor- 
dinary size, and had been a universal favorite 
among the settlers, on account of his sagacity 
and good nature ; but as Morgan h:d remarked, 
he had been gone a month, and no one could 
give any account of him, any more than they 
could of the missing men. After the gloomy 
subject of their losses had been discussed a long 
time, the interesting question arose, ‘“ Who will 
watch to-night?” But to this important inter- 
rogatory there was no immediate response. At 
length a young man stepped forth and said firm- 
ly, “I will.” 

It was observed that the face of Mary Morgan, 
who was present, turned pale when the young 
man volunteered his services. 

“Who will mount guard with Tom Watson ?” 
asked Morgan, anxiously; but there was no 
reply. 

“I will stand alone,” said Watson. “Iam 
not afraid. I will solve the mystery, or die. 
Things can’t go on in this way long; for we 
shall all be picked off one by one, without know- 
ing the fate of our companions, until we share it.” 

One or two young men now offered to share 
the danger with Watson ; but he steadily refused 
their offers. 

“Tf several of us mount guard at the same 
time,” said Watson, “all will go on as usual, 
and we shall be no wiser than before. We know 
this will be the case, because we have tried it to 
our satisfaction ; but if one dares the unknown 
danger alone, he will stand some chance of learn- 
ing something about it.”’ 

“Too good a chance!” remarked some one, 
in a low tone; but not so low but Mary Morgan 
heard it. ‘ 

“What Watson says is true,” said an old 
settler ; ‘though it’s a pity to have such a brave 
young fellow run such a risk.” 

“ Somebody must run the risk,” replied Wat- 
son, “and if anybody is to fall, why it might as 
well be Tom Watson as any other person. I 














“ Be very careful,” said Mary, in a low tone, | 
when they were alone together (and they were } 
often alone during the day ), “ for you know if | 
anything unfortunate should happen, I should be | 
very—” 

“Unhappy,” suggested Watson. | 

Mary blushed until her handsome face was | 
quite crimson, for she was not intending at first | 
to confess so much. 

“And if I live through the night, I—I—” | 

“Yes, Tom,” said Mary, softly. 
“And shall the day be soon, Mary?” 

“Don't ask so many questions, Tom. You 
must talk with father.” 

“Shifting the responsibility, are you?’ said 
David Morgan himself, who had approached the 
parties unobserved, “ Well, it's natural for 
young girls to do so, and I don’t mind it much.” 
And then he added in a more serious voice, 
“ But don’t set your hearts too much on it, for 
it’s hard to tell what a day will bring forth in 
times like these.” 

Mary concealed her face in the folds of her 
pocket handkerchief, in order that its anxious 
expression might escape her father’s observation. 
With a gentle pressure of hands, and a stolen 
kiss, Watson left the side of his Mary; for the 
shadow of night was already upon the earth. 
When it was quite dark he shook hands with his 
comrades, and with his rifle in his hand went 
forth to do his duty. 

In front of the fort was quite a forest of low 
pine and birch, and in the edge of the forest he 
took his station. The night was unusually dark, 
and gradually his eyes became accustomed to it, 
and he went his rounds without difficulty, and 
in fact discharged the duty often assigned to two. 
Hour after hour passed without the occurrence 
of anything remarkable. Midnight came and 
went, and Watson began to entertain a hope that 
he should not be disturbed. A few stars were 
now visible in the skies, but their faint and shad- 
owy light scarcely reached the rounds of the 
brave sentinel. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
he would remain perfectly motionless for a time, 
employing his eyes, meanwhile, to the best ad- 
vantage. Accordingly he placed his back to a 
tree growing upon the borders of the forest, and 
stood still. It was weary work remaining so 
motionless, but Tom was resolved to solve the 
mystery, if possible, and persisted in maintain- 
ing the attitude which he had assumed, occasion- 
ally, no doubt, thinking of Mary Morgan, by 
way of diverting his thoughts from the unknown 
danger which might menace him. If his eyes 
grew heavy, or his limbs ached, he recalled to 
mind the fate of his comrades, which was involv- 
ed in so much terrible mystery, and the remem- 
brance gave him gth and luti 

All at once a slight rustling sound reached the 
ears of the dauntless Tom Watson. He looked 
steadily in the direction whence it proceeded, 
and to his surprise and joy a well-known object 
met his vision. It was David Morgan’s great 
dog ,Lion—the favorite of the settlers for miles 
around. Watson could scarcely repress a cry of 
joy; but true to his purpose and the memory of 
his lost des, he ined perfectly motion- 
less, and made no sign. The dog paused, and 
with his great shaggy head erect, looked steadily 
towards the fort. 

“I have half a mind to call him,” said Wat- 
son, to himself, “he would be so much compa- 
ny for me; but I must not forget my duty. I 
did not expect to have company when I volun- 
teered to mount guard, and it shall never be said 
that Tom Watson was a coward.” * 

With his nose still up, the dog advanced slow- 
ly. Suddenly the eyes of Watson flashed with 
intelligence, a fierce and forbidding expression 
appeared upon his hitherto tranquil features, ke 
raised his rifle quickly to his shoulder, glanced 
rapidly along the fatal barrel, fired, and the dog, 
leaping high in the air, fell down with a groan 
of mortal agony. Instantly there was a simulta- 
neous rush from the fort. 

“Tom Watson!” cried David Morgan, who 
was the first one on the spot, “ what has happen- 
ed? What did you fire at ?” 

“At your dog, I believe,” said Tom, calmly. 

“Why, I'd almost as soon had you shot one 
of the children. What possessed you, Tom?” 
replied Morgan. 

“There he is; go and see,” returned Watson. 

Morgan ran to the spot in hopes some life still 











should at least die with the proud cons¢ 
that I was doing my duty.” 

“Nobly said,” replied David Morgan: “but 
I’m an old man, and my loss wouldn’t be of so 
much consequence to the general safety ; and af- 
ter all, perhaps it would be better for me to make 
trial of it, and if I fail, why there’ll be time 
enough for you to try your skill, afterward, Tom 
Watson.” 

“T will never consent to it!” exclaimed Wat- 
son, looking furtively at Mary. “If you should 
prove unsuccessful, there would be many left to 
deplore your loss; and I could never forgive 
myself for it; so let us say no more about it.” 

“If you really insist upon it, why I suppose 
we must consider the matter settled,” replied 
Morgan, with a sigh; ‘‘ but be sure and give the 
alarm if anything unusual takes place, and we 
will be ready to rush to your aid, for I’ll warrant 
some of us wont sleep a minute to-night.” 

In the course of the day Thomas Watson and 
Mary Morgan had a long talk; for the lover 
had mustered courage enough to tell Mary how 
much he loved her, although he might have 
spared himself the trouble; for his actions had 
been telling her the same thing for the last six 
months ; but he managed to make a verbal dec- 
laration, and received as a reward for his cour- 
age, a certain secret to keep, which concerned 
the state of Mary Morgan’s affections—a tender 
secret, more interesting to Watson than to the 
reader. 

Before the dreaded night came, it seemed to 
be tacitly understood by all parties, that Tom 
Watson and Mary Morgan were engaged, to the 


great disappointment of some of the young back- 
a 





nec fora few minutes, in order to free himself 
and avoid the knife. But it was in vain—the 
deadly thrust was given—the weapon passed in- 
#o the Indian’s body to the hilt—he sank down 





“ who had been smitten by the beauty 
and grace of the latter. Some of the back woods- 
men slyly hinted, that if the recent events had 
effected nothing else, they had at least advanced 
Watson's courtship six months in a single day. 





| 
| 
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d in his faithful dog. He laid his hand 
upon his head, and started back with a cry of 
astonishment. 

“Tt’s Lion’s skin, but it’s not his body!” ex- 
claimed Morgan. “Thank God! the mystery 
is solved.” 

Reader, the skin of the dog contained the body 
of an Indian. 

“Tt was easy enough for the red-skin, in the 
disguise of our old friend, to creep up and eur- 
prise our comrades at their post, or to kill our 
neighbors at their common employment in the 
fields or in the woods. This was a most ingeni- 
ous and dangerous device, truly; for who could 
fear any danger when old Lion was near? Tom, 
how in the name of wonder, did you detect the 
trick ?”’ continued Morgan. 

“He was too cautious,” replied Watson. 
“Old Lion never approached us with caution, 
but npon a brisk and good natured trot. No, 
Lion didn’t skulk! He came to us at once, with 
his eyes beaming with friendship, ready to lick 
our faces, and clap his paws on our shoulders. 
but the movements of this animal were not nat- 
ural. He didn’t put his feet down right, and the 
hinder legs were too large and aw kward. Allat 
once the true state of the case flashed into my 
brain, and I settled his business in scarcely no 
time. If I had whistled or called him, that 
would have been the last of Tom Watson.” 

Watson did not watch any more that night 
outside the fort; but it has been slanderously 
hinted since, that he watched a great many long 
evenings afterwards with Mary Morgan; and 
some said it was “good enough for him!” 

After the death of the Indian dog, there were 
no mysterious disappearances, 400 all the settlers 
felt relieved of a fearful weight of anxiety. The 
writer has heard that there was a good deal of 
merry making at the wedding of Tom Watson 
and Mary Morgan. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Inquiner.—Carronades were first used in the American 


revolutionary war. They receive their name from the | 
river Carron, in Scotland, where they were first manu- | 


ctured. | 
8S A. 8, Gloucester, Mass —A. silhouette may be made 


by tracing the profile shadow of the sitter on a large 
sheet of paper fastened on the wall of a room, the sitter 


being placed pear the paper, and the lainp at some dis- | 


tance off. The white paper is then cut out, following 
the outline, and a sheet of black paper pasted behind 
it. The invention is ascribed to the daughter of the 
potter Dibutades, who drew the portrait of her lover's 
shadow on the wall, about 776, B.C. The name, bow- 
ever, comes from Ktieone de Silhouette, French minis- 
ter of finance in 1759, in whose time this style of por- 
traiture was very popular. 

Voyacuer.—The Villa Borghese, near Rome, has a fine 
but unhealthy situation. The garden and park are 
three miles in circumference. The antique statues in 


the villa are remarkably fine specimens ¢f classic sculp- | 


ture. 

C. J.—The title which the popes give themselves is  ser- 
tus servorum (servant of rervant-) 

R. 8. M.—The French method of singing borders closely 
on declamation and shows the proveners of the nation 
to conversation. The French language is by no means 
well adapted to musical utterance 


L. M—The marquis of Londouderry who committed | 


suicide in August, 1822, was a contemptible orator. 
Here is one of bie sentences: ‘‘And now, sir, 1 must 
embark in the feature on which this question Ainges.”’ 

R. G.—A blue coat and yellow vest was the costuae worn 
by the leading whigs of Eogland at the commencement 
of the present century. 

L. P. 8., Newport.—Hogg’s poem of *‘ Queen Hynde” 
was published in 1824, though it was neglheted by the 
public, it was his second-best poem, inferior only to that 
charming production, * The Queen's Wake.” 

Reaper.—"** Lyric ” originally meant songs sung to the 
accompaninent of the lyre, but soon caue to designate 
aspecies of poetry contradistivguished from dramatic 

try which was accompanied by flutes. 

C. C.—Childreu bora in the holy city of Mecca are tat- 
tooed when they are forty days old to prove their origin 
in the sacred locality 

Inquikek.—Diamonds have been used for microscopic 
leases They have a high refractive power. whereby we 
can obtain lenses of any degree of waguif)ing power, 
with comparative shallow curves, and as the dirpersion 
of color is as low us in water, the lens is nearly « chro- 
matic 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 

The French army is undoubtedly the finest in 
Europe, for in no other country is the military 
spirit so thoroughly diffused. Frenchmen feel 
that they are the descendants of those gallant 
Gauls who gave such infinite trouble to Cawsar’s 
legions, and whose boast it was that if the arch 
of heaven should fall they would sustain it on 
their lance-points. We do not mean to say that 
the French are braver than other European peo- 
ple; all men are brave enough, but it is something 
more than bravery that makes the soldier. In- 
telligence, ingenuity, habits of obedience, cheer- 
fulness, fiery impetuosity, these it is which make 
the efficient troops, and this rare combination of 
qualities is found in the French soldier. The 
system of conscription brings all classes into the 
rank and file, and it is not unusual for the son of 
a peer to ride stirrup to stirrup with the son of a 
peasant in the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. Then there 
is no such thing in the French army as the sale 
and purchase of commissions by which men to- 
tally unfit for the service obtain commands un- 
der the British system, No man wears an epaulette 
till he deserves it and fs fitted for the rank he 
holds. The military schools in France are ad- 
mirable, and a graduate from those schools is 
fitted for any position from second lieutenant to 
fleld marshal. i 

For this state of things France is indebted to 
her great revolution. Before that time the of- 
ficers of the army, however brave, owed their 
grades too often to favoritism and social rank. 
There were boy colonels to regiments of grena- 
diers. Promotion from the ranks was a thing 
almost unheard of; c i were poli 
ed by the aristocracy. The Republic and the 
necessity of defending the soil against hordes of 
assailants, and of “ carrying the war into Africa,” 
produced atotal change. The exigencies of the 
country brought out from civil life and up from 
the ranks a magnificent array of gifted captains. 
Napoleon alone was not a product of the revolu- 
tion ; hundreds of men like Murat and Ney rose 
from the ranks to the command of divisions and 
of armies. These were the men who wrote their 
names in letters of fire on the topmost arch of 
their country’s history. They have passed from 
the stage, those men who fought in the army of 
the Sambre and the Meuse, in Egypi, in Itaiy, 
in Germany, in Spain and Russia, but their fame 











still tires the heart of the young French conser:z+ + 


as he grasps his musket and springs to his place 
beneath the tricolor so often crowned with vic- 
tory. No wonder, with sucha military history to 
look back upon, that Frenchmen love the “ pomp, 
pride, circumstance of glorious war.” Yet there 
is a dark side to the picture and that, too, we 
must set before our readers. 

“A fact that must be borne in mind,” says 
Bayle St John, “if we would understand what 
takes place in France, is, that every twenty years 
a million and a half of men are restored from the 
army to the plough or other occupations, for the 
most part tainted with laziness and licentious- 
ness. I quote the following account from a 
French writer, rather an optimist than otherwise, 
who published under the reign of Louis Philippe 
‘Look,’ says M. Alletz, ‘at the soldier just freed 
from service. He spends, betore his departure, 
in some coarse pleasures, the moncy he has re- 
ceived from home to enable him to return. Re 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to sup 
ply the deficiency thas created, be reaches his 
native place half naked, drooping with fatigue 
and hunger. In a few days is exhausted the nat- 
ural joy he feels at finding himself among his 
friends again 
danger, if he have been in the field, or tothe vag- 
abound indolence which he leads in great cites 
during a long peace, he soon feels a heavy and a 
brutal ennur. 
otonous to him; the tranquillity of the country 
contrasts with his old habits; the uniformity of 
life which he is compelled to lead wearies him, 
used as he is to perpetual change ; the solitude of 
the village gives no scope to his loquacity ; the 
necessity of work alarms his indolence ; even hie 


newly acquired liberty embarrasses a character | 


broken by discipline ; he misses tue public places 


Accustomed to the excitement of | 


Everything is strange and mon- 
A & 6 | 


of the cities; ennui makes him irritable and 
hard; he seeks out old companions of arms an! 
idleness, gets drunk with them, quarrels, ruins or 
drives his family to despair; shortens, perhaps, 
| the days of his mother; becomes an evil example 
to youth, excites the indignation of all respectable 
people, isa cause of affliction and dishonor to his 
family, and disturbs the repose of the magistrate. 
It is a sad thing to say, but it is too frequent to 
| find old soldiers among the greatest criminals, 
Louvel, Fieschi, Alibaud, moreover, had been 
| soldiers.’ '"’ This is a curious picture; but the 
French soldier in war and the French soldier in 
| peace are of truth, two different beings. 











FOR THE CURIOUS. 

The greyhound runs by eyesight only, and this 
we assert asa fact. The carrier-pigeon flies on 
his two hundred and fifty miles journey home 
ward by eyesight, viz., from point to point of ob- 
| ject which he has marked ; but this is only our 
conjecture. The fierce dragon-tly, with twelve 
| thousand lenses in his eye, darts from angle to 
| angle with the rapidity of a flashing sword, and 
| as rapidly darts back—not turning in the wir, but 
| with a clash reversing the action of his four 
wings, and instantaneously calculating the dis- 
tance of the objects, or he would dash himself to 
pieces. But in what conformation of his does this 
| consist? No one can answer. A cloud of ten 
| thousand gnats dance up and down in the sun—the 
minutest interval between them—yet no one 
knocks another headlong upon the grass, or 
breaks a leg or wing, long and delicate as these 
are. Suddenly—amidst your admiration of this 
matchless dance—a peculiarly high-shouldercd 
vicious gnat, with long, pendant nose, darts ont 
of the rising and falling cloud, and settling on 


your cheeks, inserts a poisonous sting. Whut 
possessed the little wretch to do this! Did he 
smell your blood in the mazy dance? No one 


knows. A four-horse coach comes suddenly up- 
on a flock of geese on a narrow road, and drives 
straight through the middle of them. A goose 
was never yet fairly run over, noraduck. ‘They 
are under the very wheels and hoofs, and yet 
somehow they contrive to flap and waddle otf. 
Habitually stupid, heavy and indolent, they are, 
nevertheless, equal toany emergency. Why does 
the lonely wood-pecker, when he descends from 
his tree and goes to drink, stop several times on 
his way—listen and look around before he takes 
draught? No one knows. 





THE SLOOP-OF-WAR LEVANT. 

The sloop Levant is now blotted off the naval 
register at nearly every navy yard and naval sta- 
tion in the country. She is given up by all as 
lost. The pay of her officers and crew still runs 
on, and will be handed over to the next of kin 
when Congress authorizes the proceeding. The 
limit of the time within which the accounts will 
be posted is not known. Buta year’s wayes will 
probably be paid to the friends of the unfortu- 
nate. Her officers were a most efficient set of 
gentlemen, and are deeply regretted. Many of 
them leave wives and children to mourn their 
untimely end. Of the sailors and marines over 
thirty-five had families who have spent six 
months of the most bitter suspense, hoping 
against hope. 





Coronation or an Emreror.—Towards 
the end of the month of August, it is appointed 
that Francis Joseph will be crowned at Prague 
as Kingof Bohemia. Anexchange says: “ ‘This 
crown, which was made by order of Charles 1V., 
in 1346, is of fine gold, and contains one hun- 
dred and eleven precious stones. For some years 
it has rested on the head of a figure of St. Wen- 
ceslaus, which is in a chapel at Prague. Also 
to the Bohemian regalia belongs a sword, with 
which Duke Wenceslaus, of Bohemia, was slain, 
in the year 936.” By the way, Louis Napoleon 
has never been crowned. What an occasion for 
doing so he let slip when he came back victorious 
from the field of Solferino. 

_ CU or rm oo - ——_—— 

Roman Cxxsonsuir.—A ballet called “ An- 
thony and Cleopatra ”’ being about to be perform- 
ed in Rome, the dramatic censors insisted that 
there should be a scene interpolated representing 
the marriage of “Anthony and Cleopatra.” ‘The 
next day wedding-cards, on richly embossed pa- 
per were sent to most of the cardinals, bearing 
the names of “Anthony and Cleopatra.” The 
censors forgot that Anthony had a wife at Rome. 


ttt 





Very easity Dons.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en-lose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paul 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. 
for one dollar, postage paid. 


‘These stories were all 


We send any sx 
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Not necessary —A man whom Dr. Jobn 
son once reproved for following a useles+ and de- 


moralizing business, said: ‘‘ You know, doctor, 


that I must live.” The brave old hater of every- 
thing mean and hateful, coolly replied that he 
did not “ see the least mecessity for that’ 


—_——-—- «see e — 





Fasnios —The (Grazette intimates that it will 





be as fashionable to remain in town this summer 


js it formerly bas been to leave it. If the sum 
j mer is as cool as it threatens now to be, the city 
| will be the most comfortable place, to say nothing 


| of fashion. 
} oe +e 


| Garricn'’s Rerty.—* What a pity it is,” 
said a lady to Garrick, “that you are not taller” 
“T should be happy indeed, madam,” replied 
| Garrick, ‘to be higher in your estimation.” 


one ee 
A WONDERFUL 
Berks County, Pa 


| which produ 


Rown-Trex. — A man in 
has a rose-tree in hie garden 
es red, white and blae roses. We 
believe it, of course 
seathea ¢ 20m oe —__— 

Tue Vistace.— The vineyards of France 


look promising, notwithstanding a late and wet 








| spring 
7——o + 
Kweavewy —The worst of all knaves are thos 
; who can mimic their former bunesty 
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A DOO BTORY 


In « ntimes when the smal! pow « 

fan anavoedable evil and the pee 

" e 1 as indispensable to the safety 

« t ¥ the following corewmetanc 
The Rev J ‘ of 


Mass 1 decnied on going to the pes 
“ scutire family, for the parpore of 
the smallpon. The daw before ther « 
le hore, @ kind meighhor came in to 
if vult be of any service to them 
minister told hom that all the earrangemer 


Oulnplete, except that they had made no 


sition of ther dog, they were very ane 
have tum killed, for he was a great fare 
t tantly, batt would never do to ea 


fo follow them to the pesthouse, for he ex 
sure to get Out and carry the contagiogs 
through the mer thar howd 
I should hate to kill eo good a dog, 

nea h! so dont you think be woul! ete 
me 

“| fear not,” said Parnon C 
very much attached to our family, and © 


qu sureto fod as out, there ie no we 


bat to kill the poor creature.’ 
‘Well, said the neighbor, “1 wa 
down to M@ s andon my way bak 


call and kill the dog tor you 

After awtule the + 
recurved to fulfil his promise 
be found of Bose 
while they were talking over the basin 


So he left them 
bat nothin 


They then rememt« 


dou, who had beea lying ander the table 
room, got up and went ot, eo the 

was compelled to go home without falfi 
When 1 


Clark reached his bowse, what war hie 


purpose of killing the dog 
to fed Parson C———'s dog ready to rece: 
Aw! there the dog remained danng U 
time the famuly were in the boepital, It 
sionally vietted their old howse, bat neve 
to yo to the hoepital; be fullowed bien 
ter wherever he went 


making tw b 


home Thus he continued to do antl 
that hieold master and family left the pe 
and weloomed the family with oa tact 
ant never more left them, except tor 
sional viet to bes temporary master 

The above ta perfectty true story 
often related by the late Dr Co, wh 


eye and ear witness of the circumetar 


was confirmed by the family of My 
Chthers may adept what theones they 
account for these singularities, bat we 


lieve that doge anderstand something 


signe and sounds than is 
supposed. 


human 
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A DEPOSIT BANK. 

“My son,” said a gentioman of th 
hie hopeful boy, “my son, I have « 
baying and rope we were talking « 
(rieans, and | cannot leave here; you 
to the city, make the beet bargain » 
its sale, deposit the proceeds to my cr 
of the city banks, and come home.” 

The “hopeful,” aceording to 
“sloped” for the city, arrived in 
the cotton bagging, borrowed « hum 
on the bill of lading, and com 
“ppladge."’ In the meantime the “1 
sold, and the proceeds duly deposits 
hunk. A month or more after, the 
man called up hisboy, and the folk 
versation ensued 

“ William, the bagging you sold 

* Vos, sir.” 

“ Deposited in one of the city bank 

“ Ves, oir.” 

“Which bank, my son, did you de 
I wish to draw for the money wt 
mortgage.” 

“ | forget the name at this moment 

The old gentleman went to bie des) 
a bank note detector, and asked if : 
was deposited in the Loumana Bank 

“No” 

“In the Citizen's 1” 

“No” 

“Perhaps it was in the Canal '” 

“No” 

“Then it must have been in the M 
said the old man, with astoniwhment 


“No.” 
“Then it was certainly the Union 
“No” 

“What bank wae it, then th 
old man What did the name soa 
‘Why,” eaid the young hopefu 
war atbenk with a ecriptaral name 
remember, it was the J'huro /bunk ! 
The old man fainted, end hie o 


ness for the neat month down the 1 
lower place.” 


+2re- 
To stor a atwawar Homer 
to stop a frightened horse when b 
away, i* for the crowd on all erdes 


Whoa! 


give him a general broadeide of be 





the top of thew lenges, ” 


and poke umbrellas at him 
-—- 


Anu tuest—lDbo pot treet we 


nett because you thik tou har 
ary, remember a deotiey © 
« ehen you ooly nd 
band, and be all the stronger for | 
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Heston asp Harrinnse —/ 
healthseet and the happiest when 
lemst her of health of happrnese 


half the battle, it learre eas 


loctore 
oom 
Evit Reront —If any 
¢ your life be ewrh thet ¢ 
It wae Ibarke’s advice 
ler . 
er 
Eautt Leacar fin the 


ing (freen tom 
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ecessary.—A man whom Dr. Jobn- 
reproved for following a useless and de- 
g business, said: ‘‘ You know, doctor, 
ist live.” The brave old hater of every- 
an’ and hateful, coolly replied that he 
‘see the least necessity for that.”’ 





onx.—The Gazette intimates that it will 
shionable to remain in town this summer 
uerly has been to leave it. If the sum- 
~ cool as it threatens now to be, the city 
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cx’s Rerty.—‘ What a pity it is,” 
ly to Garrick, “that you are not taller.” 
\d be happy indeed, madam,” replied 
“to be higher in your estimation.” 





»NDERFUL Rose-Tres. — A man in 
yunty, Pa., has a rose-tree in his garden 
roduces red, white and blue roses. We 
', of course. 





Vintace.— The vineyards of France 
nising, notwithstanding a late and wet 





:RY.—The worst of all knaves are those 
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A DOG STORY. 

In olden times, when the smal!.pox was con- 
sidered an unavvidable evil, and the pest house 
was regarded as indispensable to the safety of the 
community, the following circumstances oc- 
carred; The Rev. J—— C—-, of E . 
Mass , had decided on going to the pesthouse 
with lis entire family, for the purpose of having 
the small pox. The day before they were to 
leave home, a kind neighbor came in to inquire 
if he could be of any service to them. The 
minister told him that all the arrangements were 
complete, except that they had made no dispo- 
sition of their dog; they were very unwilling to 
have him killed, for he was a great favorite in 
the family ; but it would never do to suffer Bose 
to follow them to the pesthouse, fur he would be 
sure to get out and carry the contagious disease 
through the neighborhood. 

“T should hate to kill so good a dog,” said the 
neighbor; ‘don’t you think he would stay with 
me ¢”” 

“I fear not,” said Parson C , “for he is 
very much attached to our family, and would be 
quite sure to tind us out; there is no way I fear 
but to kill the poor creature.” 

“Well,” suid the neighbor, “I was going 
down to M&—’s, and on my way back I will 
call and kill the dog for you.” 

So he left them. After awhile the neighbor 
returned to fulfil his promise ; but nothing could 
be found of Bose. They then remembered that 
while they were talking over the business, the 
dog, who had been lying under the table in the 
room, got up and went out; so the neighbor 
was compelled to go home without fulfilling his 
purpose of killing the dog. When neighbor 
Clark reached his house, what was his surprise 
to find Parson C——'s dog ready to receive him ! 
Aud there the dog remained during the whole 
time the family were in the hospital. He occa- 
sionally visited their old house, but never offered 
to go to the hospital ; he followed his new mas- 
ter wherever he went, making his house his 
home. Thus he continued to do until the day 
that his old master and family left the pest house, 
and welcomed the family with extacies of joy, 
and never more left them, except for an occa- 
sional visit to his temporary master. 

The above is a perfectly true story. It was 
often related by the late Dr. C——, who was an 
eye and ear witness of the circumstances, and 
was confirmed by the family of Mr. Clark. 

Others may adopt what theories they please to 
account for these singularities, but we must be- 
lieve that dogs understand something more of 
human signs and sounds than is generally 
supposed. 











A DEPOSIT BANK. 

“My son,” said a gentleman of the West to 
his hopeful boy, ‘my son, I have shipped the 
bagging and rope we were talking of, to New 
Orleans, and I cannot leave here; you go down 
to the city, make the best bargain you can for 
its sale, deposit the proceeds to my credit in one 
of the city banks, and come home.” 
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A BOOTLESS SEARCH FOR BOOTS. 

A ludicrous scene occurred on board the steam- 
boat Metropolis a few mornings since. An un- 
sophisticated young fellow from Franklin county, 
who was probably making his first steamboat 
voyage, “turned in’ at a seasonable hour, leav- 
ing his boots, a most formidable pair, outside the 
berth. Of course they were regarded by the 
sable knight of the blacking brushes as fair prey, 
as well as fit subjects for the lavishment of a 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Those who have arrived suddenly at fortune | 


are most tyrannical to their employees. 

Satiety, languor and disgust arise from the 
misfortune of having tasted everything. 

The means employed for success render ambi- 
tion either laudable or criminal. 

Wisdom, wit, grace and sense are qualities 


| seldom united in the same person. 


little of his polishing paste, and elbow energies. 


A flimsy pair of sheep skin slippers were lett in 
their place. Bright and early our greenhorn 
was astir. Judge of his astonishment when he 
found his “understanding” gone. Judge of 
his consternation, when a faithful search about 
all the neighboring berths failed to bring them to 
light. Suddenly his eyes fell upon the sheepish- 
looking slippers, and as suddenly the startling 
truth broke upon him. 

“T’ve been robbed! I've been robbed!’ he 
cried. “Stop your boat. Hillo, there! A 
bran new pair of cowhides, retail price twenty 
shillings, gone to eternal nowhere! Captain, 
I’m robbed !” 

By this time fifty heads, with wondering, 
curious faces thereunto attached,were in full view 
from as many berths, listening to the outery, and 
looking on in silent enjoyment of the scene. 

“Darnation seize the critter that stole them 
boots! I wonder ef a honest man can’t steam- 
boat it tew York without losing his Sunday-go- 
to-meetin’ boots? I wonder ef it’s a giueral 
thing to take boots in that way ?”” 

“Did you leave them outside your berth?” 
asked one. 

“Tew be sure I did,” replied the b d 


Edwin Booth’s recent engagement at the 
Howard Atheneum was successful. 

Neither wealth, rank nor beauty ever dazzle the 
eyes of the truly wise man. 

At the Aquarial Gardens they have got a pair 
of such lovely crocodiles ! 

Notwithstanding a backward spring there is 
promise of an abundant harvest 

Poetry, history and philosophy have all the 
same object—man and nature. 

Well-written works are the only ones that have 
any chance of descending to posterity. 

Never was the importance of the corn crop to 
the country greater than this year. 

Howard Paul says the propensity of gabbling 
upon all occasions is the curse of this country. 

Tears are not always the surest sign of deep 
affliction. 

A fine thought, obscurely expressed, is like a 
rough, uncut diamond. 

The Lockes and the Montesquieus have been 
the true legislators of mankind. 

The most dogmatizing character is not always 
the best informed person. 

The famous Tyrian purpleis eclipsed in splen- 
dor by the Solferino dye. 

The famous Heidelberg tun is said to contain 





one. 

“ Well,” said the other, ‘then you have been 
served as you might expect, for it’s a very com- 
mon thing for passengers to have their boots 
taken away after they turn in.” 

“Tr’'s an infarnal imposition upon the travel- 
lin’ public tew steal the people’s boots this way. 
And see what the seamp has left in their place! 
I ’spect sich a pair of old, worn-out, soleless, un- 
heeled slutf scuffs aint worth three cents. I can’t 
get ’em on,” cried he, attempting to draw his 
great “corn planters” into them. “I can’t 
get ’em on, and ef I could, they wouldn’t stay 
on asecond. I’m blessed ef I don’t make a 
rumpus about this,” and having coaxed a few of 
his toes into each slipper, he started for “up 
stairs,” as he called it. 

“Tell everybody you meet,” cried one. 

“Go and rout the captain, and ask him to 
search the boat,” advised another. 

“Watch the feet of everybody you see,” sug- 
gested a third. 

Armed and equipped with all this excellent 
advice, and filled to the chin with indignation, 
he went upon deck—sluff scuff, sluff scuff, sluff 
scuff, sluff scuff, kerslap—those slippers were in 
active motion overhead, and the whole cabin 
burst into a roar of laughter. Presently the up- 
roar on deck was tremendous. There was a 
running to and fro, and laughter and curses and 





The “hopeful,” according to di \ 
“sloped” for the city, arrived in advance of 
the cotton bagging, borrowed a hundred dollars 
on the bill of lading, and commenced a 
“spladge.” In the meantime the “ truck”? was 
sold, and the p: ds duly deposited in a city 





bank. A month or more after, the old gentle- | 


man called up his boy, and the following con- 
versation ensued : 

“ William, the bagging you sold ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Deposited in one of the city banks ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Which bank, my son, did you deposit it in ? 
I wish to draw for the money to take up the 
mortgage.” 

“T forget the name at this moment.” 

The old gentleman went to his desk, took up 
a bank note detector, and asked if the money 
was deposited in the Louisiana Bank. 

“ No.” 

“In the Citizen’s ?” 

“Noi 

“ Perhaps it was in the Canal ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it must have been in the Merchant’s !” 
said the old man, with astonishment. e 

“No.” 

“ Then it was certainly the Union?” 

“a No.” 

“What bank was it, then?” thundered the 
oldman. ‘ What did the name sound like ?” 

“Why,” said the young hopeful, “I think it 
was a bank with a scriptural name—ah, yes, I 
remember, it was the Pharo Bank!” 

The old man fainted, and his son had busi- 
ness for the next month down the river “on the 
lower place.” 





To stop A RUNAWAY Horse.-—One way 
to stop a frightened horse when he is running 
away, is for the crowd on all sides to sing out at 
the top of their lungs, ‘‘ Whoa! whoa!” and 
give him a general broadside of hats and canes, 
and to poke umbrellas at him. 





ArcumMENT.—Do not trust to a weak argu- 
ment because you think you have got a weak 
adversary ; remember a donkey will eat through 
his rope when you only bind him with a hay 
band, and be all the stronger for it. 





Heart anp Happiness.—A man is the 
healthiest and the happiest when he thinks the 
least either of health or happiness. To forget an 
ill is half the battle; it leaves easy work for the 
doctors. 





Evit Rerort.—If any one speaks evil of 
you, let your life be such that no one will believe 
him. It was Barke’s advice to “live down 
slander.” . 

_———-_¢ @e@ -- 

Earty Luxvray.—On the third of May 
they were eating green corn at Galveston, 
Texas. 





Prorertry.—Small and steady gains give 
competency with tranquillity of mind. 








| 


excl tions ; but above the hub-bub was heard 
the shrill whine of our hero: 

“Tm highway robbed ! Who’s got my boots ? 
This way, captain! Boots—bran new—cost 
twenty shillins—stop thief!” 

When the storm was at its height, Snowball 
quietly walked in with the boots, beautifully pol- 
ished, followed closely and stealthily by their 
owner, whose eyes blazed like a mad _panther’s. 
Having found the number, blackey was as quietly 
placing them where he found them, when, with a 
yell of triumph, our bootless friend sprang for- 
ward, caught the astonished wretch by the neck, 
and exclaiming, “I’ve cotched the thievin’ 
scoundrel—here he is, boots and all—knowed I'd 
smoke ’im eout!” commenced dragging him up 
the cabin stairs. The poor black yelled like a 
loon, and his captor roared like a young lion, 
while the passengers, who had gathered around 
them, were almost convulsed with laughter. 
The captain interfered, and explained the whole 
matter fully and satisfactorily. Our hero gave up 
the slippers quietly, pulled on his boots, and with 
a marvellously foolish look, offered the injured 
boot a handful of cabbage-leaf cigars. 





Music 1x tHe Sanpwicu Istanps. — The 
dilettanti of the Sandwich Islands have estab- 
lished a philharmonic society, which, not satisfied 
with rendering plain, classical music, has gone 
into the grand opera business. 
may appear, Verdi’s * Trovatore” has been 
performed in Honolulu. His majesty, Kameha- 
meha, who foriunately possesses a very fine 
voice, took the role of Manrico, and his royal 
spouse filled that of the gipsey Azucena. 


Startling, as it 





Herarvic Devices.—It is related that an 
Austrian nobleman asked an English ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, whose arms presented a griffin, 
“in what forest that beast was met with?’ to 
which the ambassador readily answered, “ The 
same in which the eagles with two heads are 
found.” 





——o 
A Wosper.—We saw advertised the other 
day a “mahogany child's chair.” We have 
heard of wooden-headed boys who wont or can’t 
Jearn at school; but we should be curious to see 
this mahogany child, whose chair is announced 
for sale in the public journals. 





Honesty.—The proverb which says the first 
step towards greatness is to be honest, does not 
state the case strongly enough. Honesty is not 
simply the first step toward greatness ; it is 
greatness itself. 





Linerat Beqgvest.—William Burroughs, a 


graduate of Yale College, of the class of 1843, | 
has left $10,000 to the Dwight Professorship of | 


Didactic Theology of that college. 





- 

Ecoxsomy anp Liperatity.— Save when 
you are young, that you may spend when you 
are old. 





A TrvutH—No vices are so incurable as those 
which men are apt to glory in. 














100 hogsheads of wine. 

More fools than wise men are desirous of high 
official employment. 

Mr. Jerome Bonaparte, of Balti 
turned to this country from France. 

Colonel Colt proposes to double the capacity 
of his immense works at Hartford. 

We have seen it stated that the Duchess of 
Kent died a Roman Catholic. 

The opening of trade at Hakodadi, Japan, has 
increased the population from 12 000 to 28,000. 

From ahen’s egg out west were hatched a 
chicken and a mouse lately. Doubrful. 

The English Enfield rifle is in most respects 
like the American army rifle. 

There is nothing we can properly call our own 
but our time. 





, has re- 





A NEW DICTIONARY. 

Here are a few specimens from a forthcoming 
lexicon which it is supposed will sup le Web- 
ster’s and Worcester’s : Housewifiry—An ancient 
art, said to have been fashionable among girls 
and wives ; now out of use, or practised only by 
the lower orders. Friend—A person who will 
not assist you, because he knows your love will 
excuse him. Wedded Bliss—A term used by 
Milton. Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in 
which each party thinks he has cheated the 
other. Loctor—A man who kills you to-day to 
save you from dying to-morrow. Tragedian—A 
fellow with atin pot on his head, who stalks 
about the stage, and gets into a violent passion 
for so much a night. Critic—A large dog that 
gets unchained, and barks at everything he does 
not comprehend. Jury—Twelve prisoners in a 
box, to try one or more at the bar. Lawyer— 
A learned gentleman, who rescues your estate 
from your enemies, and keeps it himself. J/y 
Dear—An expression used by man and wife at 
the commencement of a quarrel. Artifive—The 
current coin of society. Curiosity—The source 
of great progress and many faults. Woman—A 
charming creature whose graces excuse her faults. 
Folly—The spirit of the world. Misfertune— 
The crucible of wisdom. Ingratitude—The vice 
of three quarters of the human race. Marriage 
—A species of lottery with very few prizes. 
Pleasure—A phantom which enchants us, but 
which flies as soon as we seek to grasp it. Quar- 
rel—A fault when we provoke it; a stupidity 
when we do not foresee it, and a misfortune 
when we cannot avoid it. Nothing—The extent 
of human knowledge. 








Mapame Anya LaGraxce.—This charm- 
ing singer is engaged for LaScala, in Milan, and 
was to make her debut in the inevitable Norma. 
We envy the Milanese. The sweet and brilliant 
tones of LaGrange’s voice still linger in our ears 
and memory, though to remember music is a 
difficult achievement. “ Oft in the stilly night” 
brings back many a strain as it fell from her 
gifted lips. Shall weever hear her again? We 
hope so. 





A comMFoRTABLE DveL.—Two Germans at 
Wiesbaden lately quarrelled over their daily rou- 
lette, and a consequent duel ensued; one of the 
gamboliers was bedridden, and insisted on fight- 
ing in his easy chair. With charming delicacy, 
his opponent put a ball through his head, and 
the invalid died as he had lived for the last year 
—in his chair! 





Novet Fver.—Recently at St. Louis bills to 
the amount of $5,000,000 of the old issue of the 
Missouri Bank were placed on a dray, carried to 
the foundry of J.D. Dowdall, thrown under the 
boilers, a match applied, and steam raised by 
their agency. 





Remnpeer.—lt is said that the reindeer can 
get over the ground at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, and that one in Sweden, in 1669, drew 
an officer the incredible distance of 800 English 
miles in forty-eight hours. 


————___- +a —__ __—_ 


Tue Crepcuity or Love.—Love cannot 
fully admit the feeling that the beioved object 
may die; all passions feel their object to be as 


eternal as themselves. 





—_esoeme- 


Harrisxess —All the glory and adventure in 
the world are not worth one hour of domestic 


bliss. 





$23.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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Foreign Btems. 


A list of sixty-three Egyptian kings, engraved 
on limestone, has been exhamed from the ruins 
of Memphis. 

The Emperor Napoleon has given two thou- 
sand francs toward tbe erection of an English 





| church at Brazil 


It is reported that the czar had sent the Grand 
Duke Michael to Poland upon a cenciliatory 
mission, and with full power 

The French government has determined to 
purchase whatever remains of the famous Cam- 


| pana Gallery ; $800,000 are required. 


The Minister of Marine has sent orders to 
place Cherbourg in a state of defence. At pres- 
ent the sea batteries are unprovided with guns. 

England exports nearly six hundred thousand 
barrels of beer every year. Australia and India 
take about one half of that quantity. 

Twelve thousand Turkish soldiers arrived at 
Beirut, on the 22d ult. They arrived in five 
men-of-war, and the boats of the French and 
English aided them in landing. 

Lord Palmerston has granted, out of the 
Queen’s Bounty Fund, the sum of £100 to the 
two daughters of Mr. James DeFoe, great-grand- 
son of the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

John Hill, who was believed to be the oldest 
man in England, died at his residence in Roches- 
ter, recently, in the one hundred and fourth year 
of his age. He lived through the reigns of five 
sovereigns, and frequently conversed of events 
which took place during the first few vears of 
the reign of George III. 

The reported assassination of Count Teleki, 
found murdered in his house in Hungary, caused 
great excitement in Pesth. The House, upon 
this announcement raised a cry of despair. 
Several ladies in the galleries were carried away 
fainting. M. Deak, in a voice nearly stitled by 
emotion, proposed that the sittings of the house 
be adjourned. 

The gold yield of Australia, according to 
statements in the English papers, during 1860, 
amount to 2,008,843 ounces, of the value of 
£8,035,372; whilst during the previous year, 
2,202,110 ounces, of the value of £8,808 440 
reached the metropolis by the various escorts. 
The shipments of the precious metal during the 
year 1860 amounted to 2,071,826 ounces, of the 
value of £8 287,304; while the quantity shipped 
during the previous year was 2,209,047 ounces, 
of the value of £6,076,196. 


Sc 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Corn is cleaned with wind, and the soul with 
chastenings. 

Content hangs not so high but that a man off 
the ground may reach it. 

Circumstances are the masters of a weak will 
and the ministers of a strong one. 

Cromwell did not wait to strike until the iron 
was hot, but made it hot by striking. 

Man has a far more beautiful empire than 
woman, for the empire of the sexes are each 
other's hearts. 

Where there is no conflict, there can be no 
conquest ; where there is no conquest, there is no 
crown. 

The rich are naturally proud. They know 
that if they are not men of genius, they can buy 
those who are. 

When a man takes more pleasure in earning 
money than in spending it, he has taken the first 
step towards wealth. 

Those who lack a good natural character may 
be sure they cannot long sustain, without detec- 
tion, an artificial one. 

A most ridiculous habit among some young 

ple is the cultivation of melancholy as an 
interesting accomplishment. 

Whatever is necessary to be done can be done. 
Nature is too wise and beneficent to yoke neces- 
sity with impossibility. 

The use we make of our fortune determines 
its sufficiency. A little is enough, if used wisely 
—too much if used foolishly. 

Clear and round dealing is the honor of man’s 
nature ; and that mixture of falsehood is like 
alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make 
the metal work the better, but it embaseth it. 

Give to grief a little time, and it softens to 
a regret, and grows beoutéful at last; and we 
cherish it as we do some old dim picture of the 
dead. 

Beware of such food as persuades a man, 
though he be not hungry, to eat it, and those 
liquors that will prevail witha man to drink 
them when he is not thirsty. 

Understanding does not always drive onward 
like an arrow. The mind sometimes, by making 
a halt, and going round for advice, hits the mark 
much better than if she had let fly directly 
upon it. 


Woker's Budget. 


The “ dust of ages "—gold dust. 

How to get money—get a situation in the 
mint. 

The man who was lost in slumber found his 
way out on a nightmare. 

Why is life the riddle of riddles? 
we must all give it up. 

The bachelor has to look out for number one, 
the married man for number two. 

Blessed are they who pay their debts. 
are they who get their pay. 

“O, what a soft seat,” as the hat said when 
placed on the dandy’s head. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on 
board a ship? A leek. 

A shoemaker in Baltimore has chosen this 
motto: “ Time's noblest offspring is his /ast ” 

If an empty purse could speak, what a love- 
like speech it would make: “ You'll find no 
change in me.” 

Punch says: 

* In Paris salons it is «tated 
Scribe did not die; but was translated.’ 





Beeause 


Blessed 


Patrick gave his testimony in the riot case 
“ Be jabers, the first man I saw coming at me 
was two brickbats.” 

It is feared that the quality of tenderness is 
much more frequently found in beetsteaks than 
in husbands or wives. 

“ Have you ever seen a mermaid, commo- 
dore?” “T've seen a good many fish-women, 
ma’am, if that’s what you mean.” 

The leaves die of chills and fevers, generally 
—sometimes it is the scarlet fever, and some- 
times, and most aiways, the yellow fever. 

“ Have I not, my son, given you every advan- 

i a F ’ 
tage’? “O, yes, but I couldn't think of taking 
advantage of you, father.”’ 

“Do you like codfish balls, Mr. Wiggin?’ 
Mr. Wiggin, hesitatingly, “I really don’t know, 
miss, I never recollect attending one” 

“Isn't your bill awfully steep?” inquired a 
spendthrift of his tailor “ You ought to know 
best, for it was run up by you,’ was the cool 
reply. 

Tom Moore compared love to a potato, “he 
cause it shoots from the eves.” “4, 
exclaimed Byron, “because it Lecomes all the 


rather’ 





less by paring.” 





Quill aud Scissors. 


At a social gathering of Congregational min 
isters, in Brooklyn, N.Y, recently, Rev Dr 
Storrs told the following anecdote: A worthy 
Methodist brother had occasion to preach a dis 
course against the doctrine of immersion, but 
could not find a text until, with great shrewdness 
and good sense, he hit upon thi— Beware of 
divers, and strange doctrines.” 

Senator Nesmith. of Oregon, has been on a 
visit to Aroostook, Me. The Houlton Times 
says be was born in that State, and formerly 
lived with his father in the sown of Linneus, in 
that county. He left Aroostook about twenty 
five years ago with all his earthly effects tied up 
in a cotton handkerchief. 

A letter dated Silver City, Nevada Territory, 





| April 7, says: “ The mines are yielding very 


rich silver, and some fifteen to twenty quarts 


| mills are now on the way from or are building in 


| render = the 


California for this vicinity. Several of them are 
to be put on the Carson River, which is of suffi 
cient capacity to run the Lowell mills.” 

The French government has bored fifty 
artesian wells in the province of Constantine, in 
Algeria, at an expense of only six hundred dol 
lars each. These wells yield some 90,000 gal 
lons of water per minute, and will go far to 
country a desirable  dwelling- 
place. 

In the days of Charles I]. the ladies used to 
frizzle their curls with the nicest art, and call 


| them heart breakers. Fashion has not changed, 








in this respect, since the days of Charles IL. 

The Providence Journal hears from various 

parts of the country that unusual activity is 
manifested by the farmers, and that an unusual 
breadth of ground will be sown 
In London there were 1056 fires during the 
year 1860. While 232 of these are known to 
save been caused by the use of candles, only 98 
were attributed to gas. 
De Tocqueville's Memoirs, Correspondence 
and Unpublished Writings are announced for 
speedy publication in London, translated from 
the French. 

The lumber trade of Canada is suspended by 
the war, and the sawmills are closed; hundreds 
of hardy lumbermen are crossing over to enlist 
in the northern army. 

A brutal father and step-mother are in jail, at 
Buffalo, for horrible treatment of their little girl 
only six years old, whom they beat, imprisoned, 
and starved to death. 

The proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that 
those sending their own bones to be ground will 
be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 


Many persons prefer death to scorn. They 
dread less the point of a sword than the point of 
a finger. 

A southern paper states that a poor girl went 
off to the west and married a man worth $20,000. 
She might have gone further and fared worse. 

“The human mind,” says Marioti, “ walks in 
England ; it skips and capers in France ; it plods 
and gropes in Germany ; in Italy it soars!’ 

It is an old remark that a cat may look at a 
king ; but the time may come when a cat will 
have to look very sharp to find one. 

Those who wish to see the elephant, would do 
well to marry a young widow who is fond of gold 
watches and fine clothes, 

At Birmingham Conn., there is a machine for 
making brass chains. It works as if endowed 
with human instinct. 

All volcanoes appear to exist near a sea, and, 
by the matter they eject, to have some communi- 
cation with it. 

The City Telegraph Company, in London, 
has opened 52 stations. The charge is 12 cents 
for fifteen words. 

The worst wish that you can wish a gouty in- 
dividual is, that his Bed may be filled we 
porcupine’s feathers. 

The black ostrich stands seven feet high. Its 
speed is equal to the horse, and it can carry a 
man with ease. 

All the sense in the world is useless to him 
who has none; he has no views, and can’t be 
profited by another man’s. 

The San Francisco Herald says that live oak 
in abundance has just been discovered in 
California. 

A medical writer notices that cases of insanity 
are very rare in persons of red hair. 

The Pacific Ocean is something of a pond, 
possessing an area of 80,000,000 miles. 

It is less dangerous to have a prudent enemy 
than an indiscreet friend. 


The number of physicians in the United States 
is estimated at 40,484. 





Marriages. 


In thie city, by Rev E Edmunds, Mr Erving T Whit- 
ney to Mies Zulima A. Jones 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. William Blaisdell to Miss 
Mary M Keys 

By Kev. Mr. Barrister, Mr. Adolph Wolffe to Miss Win 
nie F. O Neill 

By Rev. Orville Dewey, Mr. I F. Dobson to Miss Killen 
M. Atkins. 

By Rev. E. H. Sears, Mr. Willard A. Bullard to Miew 
Susan M. Bennett 

By Rev. Phiuess Stowe, Mr. Thomas F. Scollay to Miss 
Mercy L. Roach 

By A_F Bloch, Keq, Mr John Danuhofer to Miss 
Annie Haug 

At Chariestown, by Rev. H.C. Graves, Rev. Charles H 
Perkins to Mise Sarah P Young 

At Dorchester, by Rev © W. Melien, Mr Charles & 
Haskell to Mies Kuth C. Merrill 

At Milton. by Rew Albert K Teele, Mr Henry Fish to 
Miss Jane Hunt 

At Walpole. by Rev. Marcus Ames, Mr 
Bates to Mies Mary A Bu 

At Lynn, by Rev Sumner Ellis, Mr. Joseph L Nor 
cross to Misa Mary L. Ham 

At Milford, by Kew George Hill, Mr Edson F. Howard 
to Mie Lenore M Sumper 

At Kingston. by Rev Joseph Peckham, Mr Dwight W 
Leach to Miss Kiizabeth ® Ring 

At Newton Lower Falls, by Kev Winslow W Sever, 
Mr William W Jackson to Mies M Ad imide Garfield 

At Ashfield, by Rev Solomon Clark, Mr. Grove Lilly to 
Mise Jennie L Bardwell : 

At New Bedford, by Kev. & F. Upbam, Mr. Rodoiph us 
Il Wood to Miss Sarah H. Goff 


Deaths. 


In thie city, Mra Sally Allen. 74. Mre Hannah Fiek 
77. Dr Paul Simpson, Mise Mary Webb, #2. Mra Sarah 
dane Farmer; Mr William J Cunningham, 34 

si reel Mr Joho Nixon, 44. Mre Lydia Apple 
ton, fi 

At Cambridgeport. Mire Elisabeth Redman, #) 

At Dorchester, Mr. George Kichard«on, 

At Charlestown, Mre Biteabeth Jackeon, 67 

At South Weymouth, Dea Joseph Torrey, (2 

At Wareham, Silvanus Bourne. Beq 

At New Bedford, Mre Eloula B Pierce, 55, Mre Roth 
Burgess, #2 
At Chelsea, Mrs Abby A Cook, 2 
At Cambridge. Mr Archibald Winship, % 
lie, Mr. George H. Page. 3! 

o Mre Joho Bureham 
da. Mre Soranns H Huttard 

At Falisbury, Mre Kiumire W fieorge, 2 

At Mattapoieett, Mre Mary Hayden. #) 

At Dartmouth, Mr Charlee Wileom 72, Mre Abby H 
Kirby. 72. Mra Sarah Turner, 49 

At Worcester, Mre Heche! D Baird, 72 

At South Maiden, Mre Elizaheth ( rreker. #2 

At Wotarn Centre, Mre Aarah J (co. & 

At South Abington Mr Frank L Keet 2 

At West Newton, Mr John T Tufte #4 

t Lewester, Mre Susanne (ow ") 

re Ktock bridge, Mr Henry W Devent, 8 

At Brighton, Mr Jobe Whitney. St 

At Coneseet. Mr Warren (reutt Jr 

At Harrart! Mre Caroline L Haugh tow 

At Uxbridge Mre fareh Kacron @ 

Attpencer, Mre Sarah Marsh, 


Edward T 















































[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
TO MATTIE—WITH A ROSEBUD. 


BY Ww - wooo. 
Accept, fair girl, this lovely bud, 
And wear it on thy breast for me; 
°Tis fairest of the ‘“‘ sisterhood,’ 
Although it cannot vie with thee. 


As well might sea with starry sky 

In night's most radiant hour compare, 
As sught of earth presume to vie 

With one so excellently fair. 


And as its fragrance fills thy heart, 
Shedding ambrosial sweets abroad, 

Let it with thy pure prayers depart, 
As incense to the throne of God. 


Decaying, mortal, though it be, 
May it not with thy spirit bloom, 
Gifted with immortality, 
Beyond the confines of the tomb? 


So let us hope—companion meet 
To deck thy Eden-bower of roses: 
Joys to the pure, sweets to the sweet, 
As compensation’s law discloses. 


Exhaling to its native sky, 

This lovely child-flower soon will go; 
But ab, its soul will never die, 

As you and I too dearly know. 


Twill linger in our’ souls—our hearts 
Will feel its gentle, potent sway ; 

And not till life and light departs 
Shall its sweet influence pass away. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GHOST WITH THE —. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

A FEw months ago I was travelling in south- 
western Virginia, and stopped for the night at a 
country inn, called the White Hart. The land- 
lord was an Englishman, and his house was the 
namesake of one he used to keep some twenty 
years ago, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Though a lonely place, embosomed in the 
mountains, I found it, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, filled with pgople. Some business con- 
nected with the location of a new road had call- 
ed together a number of gentlemen, from several 
adjoining counties, who were to pass the night 
at the White Hart. 

We all sat together in the old-fashioned par- 
lor, with an immense old-fashioned wood fire, 
burning in an immense old-fashioned Virginia 
fire-place, and we soon became very sociable, in 
the old-fashioned Virginia fashion. There was 
a long December evening before us, and nothing 
but talk to while it away with. After discussing 
“the troubles of the country,” until the subject 
was pretty well exhausted, one of the company 
drew out of his pocket Owen’s ‘“ Footsteps on 
the Boundary of Another World,” which he had 
recently purchased, and read to us several chap- 
ters of it. This naturally led to the subject of 
ghosts and supernaturalities in general, and sev- 
eral ghost stories, declared by the narrators to 
be genuine statements of real circumstances, were 
contributed to the general stock by those present. 
One gentleman told us of a curious thing, which 
he assured us actually happened to one of his 
own relatives, in the State of Kentucky, he him- 
self being cognizant of the facts. 

An old gentleman on his deathbed, had had a 
will prepared, the chief object of which was to 
emancipate his slaves. As he was very low and 
very feeble, it was thought best to have the will 
all ready, with the names of the witnesses and 
everything, before they brought it to him to re- 
ceive his own signature. All this having been 
done, the will was finally taken to the bedside of 
the testator. It was placed before him, and the 
pen was put into his hand, but before it touched 
the paper, he was seized with a sudden and vio- 
lent spasm, and died almost immediately, with 
the pen still in his hand. 

The unsigned will being of no legal value, the 
property of the intestate was to be divided among 
the heirs at law, of whom the speaker was one. 
A meeting of the heirs was held for the final ar- 
rangement of the affairs. An unusual degree of 
seriousness pervaded this assembly, and each one 
was astonished to see his neighbor with such an 
air of solemnity about him. 

This eventually led to a mutual comparing of 
notes among them, the result of which was 
the discovery, that each man and woman of the 
party had seen what he or she had supposed to 
be the apparition of their deceased relative, since 
his decease. Some tried to shake off the im- 
pression, but tried in vain. The narrator had 
twice seen what he firmly believed to be the 
disembodied spirit of his venerable kinsman. 
He had addressed it, but received no answer. It 
gazed upon him with a sad, regretful look, and 
then disappeared. 

This gentleman refused to accept his share of 
the negroes. He firmly believed they would be 
happier with him than if left to themselves; but 
he was equally convinced that the old gentleman 
had wished it to be otherwise, and those wishes 
he would on no account disregard. Some of his 
co-heirs were inclined to take the same course, 
but would not do so unless all the others would 
concur. 

Meanwhile, some reference was made to the 
unsigned will, and one of the company expréss- 
ed a desire to see it. It was in the possession of 
the nephew of the deceased, who now occupied 
the house, and it had been locked up in a desk 
ever since it was taken from the fingers of the 
corpse. The nephew unlocked the desk, took 
out the parchment, and unrolled it, and was 
about to hand it to the person who desired to 
look at it, when he suddenly turned pale, stag- 
gered, and seemed almost ready to faint. Great- 
ly astonished, the others inquired what was the 
matter. He app d to be incapabl ot speak- 
ing, but pointed with a trembling finger to the 
bottom of the instrument, where stood the well- 
known signature of the deceased, as it would 
have been written by his own hand if he had 
lived a few minutes longer. 

Who did write it? To this day that ques- 
tion remains unanswered. All admitted it to be 








a perfect fac simile of the old gentleman’s writ- | 
ing, which was very peculiar, and very hard to | 
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counterfeit. And then, nobody had any motive | 
for counterfeiting it. The interest of all concern. | 


ed was in a diametrically opposite direction. 
And besides, nobody had had access to the will 
but the nephew himself, who would have been 
the chief loser by it, and who, moreover, had 
never touched it since his uncle’s death, and had 
never parted with the key for a single instant. 

The final result, according to our informant, 
was, that the will so strangely signed was treat- 
ed precisely as if it had been completed by the 
living testator, according to his original purpose. 
The negroes were set free, and every provision 
of the will was as strictly complied with, as if it 
had been admitted to probate, and fortified by 
every official recognition. 

After this gentleman had finished his narrative, 
I was solicited to contribute my share of ghostly 
expericnce to the common fund. I had nothing 
but hearsay evidence to bring forward, but such 
as I had I gave. Of several stories which I told, 
there was but one that I really had any faith in. 
It was told to me by a fellow-student, in Paris; 
a young man with whom I was intimately ac- 
quainted, whose veracity was beyond suspicion, 
and whose turn of mind was as littie of a super- 
stitious cast as that of any man well could be. 

Whatever the true explanation of the facts of 
this narrative may be, that they really are facts, 
or at least that he believed them to be such, no 
one who knew the man could for a moment 
doubt. If there ever was a strictly true ghost 
story, this is one; and as such I re-produce it. 

My fellow-student and hospital-walker, Walter 
M-—,, was the third son of a gentleman of large 
property and ancient lineage, in the south of 
England—I think in Devonshire. While pros- 
ecuting his medical studies at the University of 
Edinburg, he one day took a long walk for re- 
laxation, and returned to his lodgings through 
one of “Auld Reckie’s” principal streets. Its 
name I now forget, but its location I remember 
very distinctly. 

As he thus journeyed slowly homeward, he 
saw a h some dist ahead of him, 
whose appearance he suddenly thought, seemed 
familiar to him. He was riding towards him, at 
a pretty smart canter, and in a few minutes his 
features became distinctly visible. To his great 
surprise, he found them to be those of his eldest 
brother, William, heir to the estate and to the 
baronetcy of his father, Sir Edward M—. 

Walter had had a letter from this brother but 
two or three days before. He wrote from his 
father's house, hundreds of miles away from 
Edinburg, and said nothing whatever about a 
visit to Scotland. Indeed he had just reached 
home from Oxford, where he had been prosecut- 
ing his studies for some years. Wondering 
more and more what could have induced his 
brother to take so long a journey, Walter slack- 
ened his pace, expecting of course that he would 
stop and speak to him. But in this he was mis- 
taken. The horseman did not stop, did not even 
moderate his speed, or take the slightest notice 
of his brother, but rode straight forward, looking 
neither to ‘the right nor to the left, and keeping 
himself as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
street. This extraordinary conduct increased 
Walter’s astonishment tenfold. What could it 
mean? Had the young man become insane? 
Or was he playing off a practical joke? He 
could not possibly be mistaken in the person. 
He passed within a few feet of him. Besides, he 
recognized the horse, a magnificent young hunt- 
er, almost as familiar to him as the rider. 

As soon as he found that his brother was de- 
termined to pass him, Walter threw up his hands, 
and shouted aloud for him to stop. But it was 
all of no avail. He rode on as fast as ever, with- 
out exhibiting any indication of having seen or 
heard him. Waltermow began to be a little out 
of patience. He could explain the thing only 
upon the supposition that it was meant for a jest, 
and he thought it a very ill-timed and stupid one. 
He was anxious to hear from home, however, 
and he turned about and ran after the cantering 
equestrian. 

There is in the city of Edinb’ro’ (as it is usual- 
ly called), a piece of low ground, which was 
formerly, I believe, covered with water. It is 
still called the Nor’ Loch, though it is now (or 
was when I saw it) a sort of garden, filled with 
luxuriant verdure. While Walter was pursuing 
the flying horseman, the latter turned off at right 
angles into the Nor’ Loch. Walter followed, 
running down the hill with greatly accelerated 
velocity. The horseman sped across the hoilow, 
and ascended on the other side. There stands 
the famous Edinburg Castle, now a military 
post, frequented by bare-legged Highlanders. 
The horseman rode directly towards it, and final- 
ly into it, in full sight of his pursuer. Then of 
course the latter could see him no longer. The 
sentinels at the gate seemed to pay no attention 


to him. . : 
At length, panting with the exertion he had 


been making, Walter reached the castle, and en- 
tered the great court into which he had scen.his 
brother ride, being certainly not more than five 
minutes behind him, but neither man nor horse 
was to be seen. Several officers and men were 
standing there, but they all declared that no 
stranger had been there. The men on duty at 
the gate said the same thing. No one had pass- 
ed them, either on horseback or on foot, for more 
than ten minutes, nor had they seen the person 
described at all. 

Walter was now alarmed, as well as puzzled 
and bewildered. He went to his apartments and 
immediately wrote to his father an account of 
what he had seen. Long before he could expect 
an answer, however, a letter arrived from home, 
bringing news which the reader has no doubt an- 
ticipated. His eldest brother and his favorite 





horse had fallen over a precipice and been dashed | 
to pieces, the same day and hour of the appear- | 


ance in Edinburg of what he could not doubt 
was the disembodied spirit of the deceased. 
Such was Walter M—'s narrative. It does 





not differ materially from many other stories of | 


persons seen after death, except in what relates 
to the horse and his re-appearance along with 
his master. Its only merit, as a story, consists 
in its authenticity. As the apparition was visible 
to Walter alone, it was probably a hallucination 
of his own senses. 


| 


“Do you know,” said one of our company, 
“that this house, in which we are telling these 
stories, is itself the scene of such a legend ?” 

Most of the company replied in the negative, 
and begged to hear all about it. 

“If Lam not mistaken,” he continued, “the 
house known as the ‘White Hart’ has had the 
reputation of being haunted for years. But the 
landlord can doubtless tell you more about it 
than I can.” 

The landlord was immediately called for, but 
it appeared that he had gone to bed, and the 
young man who officiated as his locwm tenens, be- 
ing @ new-comer, could give us no information | 
on the subject. The gentleman who broached | 
the subject was therefore requested to give us 
such information as he possessed. 

“Well,” said he, “all I know is that there | 
used to be a Story of a ghost with a bloody knife, 
haunting these premises. Tho house, as I have 
often heard from my father and other old people, 


was built long ago, by an Englishman, who | op 


came and purchased a tract of land here, when 
there was no settlement within many miles of 
the place. It was thought strange that he should 
choose to live in such a wild, lonely spot, for he 
was aman of wealth and education, and had, | 
moreover, a young, lively, intelligent and very 
pretty wife; the last person apparently who 
would voluntarily select such a place to live in. 

“Some four or five years elapsed before this 
mystery was solved. At the end of that period, 
the brother of this man appeared, and claimed 
the woman as his wife, who had eloped with her 
paramour about a year after her marriage. The 
injured husband had been five years upon their 
track, and had at last traced them to this spot, 
in spite of all their etfurts to conceal themselves. 
He had followed them with untiring energy, 
spending all his time and most of his money in 
the pursuit. 

“The upshot of the matter was a terrible strug- 
gle for life between the two brothers, which re- 
sulted in the death of the husband. He was 
stabbed to the heart with a large butcher’s knife. 
He pulled it out of the wound himself, held it up 
all dripping with his blood, before the eyes of his 
murderer, and swore that his ghost should haunt 
him and the faithless wife, till the last hour of 
their lives. 

“The house was abandoned that same night, 
and what became of the guilty pair no one ever 
knew. It is said, however, that the house was 
for a long time haunted by the ghost of the mur- 
dered husband, with the bloody knife in his hand, 
and it may be to this day, for aught I know to 
the contfary. It isa very old story, however, 
and I have not heard it spoken of this many a 
day. I doubt whether the present owner of the 
house has any knowledge of it, and it is quite 
possible that no one in the neighborhood has 
ever heard the legend of the ghost with the 
bloody knife.” 

With such marvellous recitals the long winter 
night was whiled away until the hour of bed- 
time, when we dispersed to our sleeping places, 
in various parts of the rambling old edifice. For 
a country tavern, the house was a large one, but 
there were guests enough present to tax its ut- 
most powers of accommodation. They put me 
in a small garret room by myself. 

I do not know how the others feit, but a strict 
regard for truth obliges me to confess, that I did 
not go to sleep that night as calmly and as quick- 
ly as I did on ordinary occasions. Confused 
ideas of the various spectres we had talked about 
flitted before my mind’s eye, and seemed to ex- 
ecute a ghostly dance around my bed. I was 
not prepared to say that I believed anything of 
all that I had heard, but I too had been reading 
Mr. Owen’s book, and it had set me to thinking 
on the subject as I had never thought before. 

This was the first time I had ever slept in a 
haunted house. Under ordinary circumstances, 
such a thing would not have disturbed my equa- 
nimity in the least, but as it was, the ghost with 
the bloody knife would intrude itself among the 
confused, half. 1 ini , of our 
evening’s conversation, with a persistency and a 
consistency which almost made me guilty of the 
superlative silliness of getting into a passion with 
a formless fantastical nonentity. Of all the 
sequelae of our ghost-talk, this alone stuck by me 
till the last waking moment, and mingled its 
airy nothingness with the unsubstantial scenery 
of the “land of Nod ;” and I believe that I could 
see the bloody blade, and even count the red 
drops that fell from it, after I had actually begun 
to snore. 

After Morpheus became fairly triumphant, 
the gates of unreason were thrown wide open, 
and hobgoblins and harpies, devils and dragons, 
of all imaginable varieties, and all with bloody 
knives in their hands, went trooping through my 
brains, like figures on the sides of a magic lan- 
tern. Free trade was apparently established 
with the whole empire of absurdity ; and bloody 
knives in ghostly hands seemed to be the only 
article brought to market. 

How long I may have slept I do not know; 
but something suddenly waked me. The first 
thing I was conscious of noticing was a heavy 
foot-fall upon the stairs. My chamber was at 
the top of the house, and this nocturnal wander- 
er might be directing his steps to any of the 
rooms below me; or he might come all the way 
up tome. Would he, or would he not? And 
what could be the reason of his being abroad at 
such an unreasonable hour ? 

There was nothing in the mere fact of any | 
particular importance, but the peculiar state of 
my nerves caused my heart to throb with accel- 








erated velocity at each succeeding step. I 
thought of the “tramp, tramp, tramp,”’ of the | 
spectre in Burger's famous ballad of Lenore ; 
and then I thought of the heavy tread of the 
marble ghost in Don Giovanni; and still the 
night-wanderer drew near, without a pause in his | 
resounding tread, slow, heavy and monotonous. | 
I hoped every moment that it would stop at some | 
one of the doors below me; but no, it still came 
on, on, on, seeming to my excited imagination, 
a type of the restless march of Fate, tramping 
ruthlessly and recklessly over everything in its 
way, and bidding defiance to the very gods them- 
selves, who were powerless to arrest it, or even 


' to turn it aside. Never certainly had anything 


| other public house, about twelve miles further 


so intrinsically insignificant made so powerful 
an impression upon me; and if I had known the 
heavy-footed stranger to be an emissary despatch- 
ed to assassinate me, I could handily have felt 
more horrified at his approach. I had no dis- 
tinct idea at that time of its being anything sn- 
pernatural. The heavy tramping was not the 
gait of a ghost, surely. I merely felt a dread of 
some nameless horror—I knew not what. 
Nearer and nearer, and more and more dis- 
tinct, the footfalls came, till finaliy every other 
door was past, and mine alone remained. The 
visit must be designed tor me, if for any one. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp! I heard the 
cracking of the garret stairs; I heard the step 
grow louder and louder, as it reached the plat- 
torm immediately in front of my door, and then 
I saw a light shining through the cracks. I re- 
membered with a shudder that the door had no 
fastening. The heavy step came straight on, 
paused a moment, and then the door tlew wide 


en. 

A tall figure, robed in white, with a lantern in 
its hand, stalked into the room, and up to the 
side of my bed, with the same slow, heavy tread. 
Its lack-lustre eves were wide open, and stared 
fixedly at me as it approached. Standing with- 
in a yard or two of the bed, it then drew from 
beneath the folds of its robe, a long, glittering 
knije, raised it slowly and deliberately, and pass- 
ed it twice across its own throat, and then wheel- 
ed about and left the room. With the same 
heavy, monotonous tramp, and the same delib- 
erate pace, it descended the stairs, end the noise 
of the ponderous footfalls gradually died away 
in the distance. 

A cold sweat covered me from head to foot. 
More than once I had felt a strong temptation to 
cry out and alarm the house; but a sense of 
shame restrained me. Now, however, I breath- 
ed more easily. The horrid thing was gone, and 
I most devoutly hoped and trusted that it would 
return no more. 

But my hope was a fallacious one. All was 
quiet for some time—for an hour perhaps—and 
Thad succeeded in composing my nerves inte 
something like a sleepable position, when the 
same heavy tread again struck upon my ear. 
On it came, tramp, tramp, tramp, precisely as 
before. I had said, in fact I had boasted, to 
myself, that if it did return, I would not suffer 
myself to be flustered by it. I would examine 
the thing closely and deliberately. Perhaps it 
might be all atrick of some of my fellow-lodgers, 
who had observed my perturbation during the 
recital of the ghost-stories. If so I would turn 
the tables on them effectually. That I was 
determined upon. 

But with the very first resounding step, I be- 
gan to find that theory and practice differed in 
psychological as well as in mere mundane mat- 
ters. A ghost in posse may be reasoned about 
very calmly and philosophically, but a ghost in 
esse is quite a different affair. I do not think 
my body shivered, and burned, and sweated, and 
I do not think my teeth chattered and clattered 
quite so much as before; but I was badly scared, 
nevertheless. Like the man who “caught the 
Tartar,” I was a good deal more concerned 
about what it would do with me, than about what 
I should do with it. Though I kept saying to 
myself that I did not believe it to be a ghost, I 
felt disagreeably conscious of telling a fib all the 
time. On it came, with the same slow, meas- 
ured steps, the intervals between which I might 
readily have reckoned by the loud throbbings uf 
my own heart. It approached my chamber, as 
before; the door flew open, s¢ before; and in 
the cold air that entered with it, I thought I 
could snuff the odors of the charnel-house. 

The same tall figure again advanced, and 
stood by my bedside, as before. With a tremen- 
dous effort, I d up ge enough to 
address it, and without precisely admitting the 
ghosthood of the thing, I demanded in a voice 
stern in purpose but tremulous in fact, “ what it 
wanted with me ?” 

The horrid creature made no reply, but con- 
tinued to gaze upon me intently with its fishy 
eyes, while it nodded once or twice, and then 
produced the knife again, and again drew it 
across its throat. I returned its stare with inter- 
est, but it was as much as I could do to suppress 
a shriek of horror when I observed that the blade 
of the knife, which before had been clean and 
bright, was now dripping with Mood! With an- 
other solemn and emphatic nod, the tall figure 
wheeled about, stalked to the door, and disap- 
peared ; its heavy tread, however, still marking 
its course, till it gradually died away in the 
distance. 

Any more sleep that night was out of the ques- 
tion. There was not much time for it, however, 
as the first gray light of dawn was already visible. 
As soon as it was far enough advanced to enable 
me to sce how to dress, I rose, put on my clothes, 
and descended the stairs. After taking a turn 
or two in the open air, I met the landlord, who, 
judging from appearances, I supposed to have 
just left his bed. 

“Good morning, sir,” said ke, “I am afraid 
you have not rested well. You look as pale as if 
you had seen a ghost.” 

“May-be Ihave. You have such an article 
here I am told.” 

“A ghost?” 

ae fF 

“T never heard of it, if there is.”” 

“Isn't there a story about a ghost witha 
bloody knife haunting these premises ¢” 

“No sir.” 





“Are you sure ?” 





“Yes, 1am quite sure. There is such a story, 
but it is not about this place. It belongs to an- | 


up the valiey.”’ | 
“* What is that house called 7” | 
“The ‘ White Horse.” 

“And this is the ‘White Hart?’ ” | 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“Then my informan’ must have made a mis- 
take—deceived probably by the similarity of the 
names. Bat, be that as it may, I saw something | 
—a figure all in white—in my room, last night, 
which looked more like a ghost than anything 
I ever saw before. And it had a bloody knife 
too.” 


yy 


“The mischief you didt The ghost + 
have made « mistake, and Ot into the wrong 
house. But you couldn't have seen much of 
in so dark a night.” 

“Tt had a lantern, and—great heaven! ‘T! 


vere 
it is now!’ 

It was the same identical figure stalking pact 
us, with the same slow, heavy tread, and the 
same knife in itshand. It wore a long white 
shirt, over a pair of white pantaloons; but it hod 
no lantern this time. ‘ Mine host’ turned in 


the direction in which I pointed, and as soon as 
he caught sight of the ghost, began to lav! 
heartily that it shook his fat sides and his very 
conspicuous abdominal rotundity “like a bow! 
fnil of jelly. 


“ I see how it is,” said he, as soon as this 


~ 


eachinnatory convulsion had subsided sutlicient- 
ly to enable him to speak intelligibly ; “the 
ghost was a flesh and blood one, and of the most 
substantial, Dutch-built description, too. You 


might have guessed that much, I should think, 
from-his style of walking. I heard him myself, 
but I went to sleep again a minute or two after- 
wards.” 

“ But who is he ?—and why did he come stalk- 
ing upto my chamber, in that extraordinary 
fashion !” 

“Tam very sorry that he disturbed you. But 
it was alla mistake. He is a poor deaf and 
dumb fellow, who goes by the name of ‘ Dutch 
Billy.’ Thad employed him to come and help 
us kill hogs. He is very industrious, and no 
doubt had his fire made, and several hoys killed 
before day-break. My overseer usually sleeps 
in the garret-room which you occupied, and I 
had told Billy to go up and wake him as soon as 
he was ready to commence operations. Thint 
was before you came, and I forgot to tell him 
afterwards that the overseer had gone to his 
mother’s to sleep. So Billy mistook his man, 
and called you in his place. I don’t think he 
ever saw the overseer. At all events, he knows 
him but very imperfectly, if at all. Deaf and 
dumb as he is, he made the gesture with the 
snife to explain his errand; and finding that his 
first visit was unsuccessful, he made a second 
one, and took with him, no doubt, the bloody 
knife with which he had been sticking the hogs, 
as a proof that the work had already begun, and 
the overseer’s presence desirable.” 

I accepted the landlord’s explanation, and de- 
clined his invitation to stay for reakfast, having 
no wish to be present when my nocturnal adven- 
ture should be served up along with the coflve. 





WAR AMENITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


As may be supposed, Hongi became a lion in 
London. The king—George 1V.—gave him a 
suit of armor, and he received innumerable gifts 
of fire-arms and other things. It happened that 
during Hongi’s absence, some of his tribe had 
been aggrieved by those of Hinaki. Hongi ex- 
sy his indignation, Hinaki apologized, but 

ongi was determined on war ; he wished to try 
his lately acquired material, and poor Hineki 
having in vain sued for peace, was constrained 
to prepare for war. Hongi went to attock him 
at the head of three thousand men. The battle 
was not quickly decided, for Hinaki was u skil- 
ful warrior, and though fighting under great dis- 
adv ges, long intained the contest. He 
was at length shot by Hongi, and fell pierced by 
four balls. Before life was extinct, the fierce 
victor rushed upon his enemy, and pulling forth 
his English clasp-knife, scooped out his eye and 
swallowed it. He then pierced a vem of the 
neck and drank the warm blood as it gushed 
forth. The slaughter was dreadful ; a thousand 
men were slain, Hinaki’s two brothers were 
amongst the killed. Their bodies with those of 
three hundred others were eaten on the field of 
battle. Hongi returned home in triumph, his 
canoes filled with prisoners, and the stems and 
sterns ornamented with the heads of his slaugh- 
tered foes. When Hongi reached his own do- 
minion, his daughter, whose husband had been 
killed in the battle, rushed wildly to the shore, 
and snatching the sword presented to her father 
by George IV., she sprang into his boat, and of 
the twenty captives whom she found there, she 
beheaded sixteen with her own hand, and to ap- 

ase her still unsatisfied rage, twenty more were 

illed and eaten. After this she attempted sui- 
cide by discharging a loaded musket at her head, 
but failing in the attempt, she afterwards stran- 
gled herself.— United Service Gazette. 











RESTORING FADED FLOWEBS. 


After a bouquet is drooping beyond all reme- 
dies of fresh water, the Japanese can bring it 
back to all its first glory by a simple and seem- 
ingly most destructive operation. A writer at 
Nagasaki says: I had received some days go 
a delightful bunch of flowers from a Jepanese 
acquaintance. They continued to live in their 
beauty for nearly two weeks, when, at last, they 
faded. Just as I was about to have them thrown 
away, the same gentleman (Japanese gentleman) 
came to see me. I showed him the faded flow- 
ers, and told him, that thongh lasting a long 
time, they had now become useless. ‘'(, no,” 
said he, “only put the ends of the stems into the 
fire, and they will be as good as before.” I was 
incredulous; so he took them himself, and held 
the stems’ end in the fire, until they were com- 
pleteiy charred. This was in the morning ; at 
evening they were looking fresh and vigvrous, 
and have continued so for another week. vat 
may be the true agent in this reviving process, I 
am unable to determine fully ; whether it be heat 
driving once more the last juices into the very 
jeaflet and vein, or whether it be the bountiful 
supply of carbon furnished by the charring 
am inclined, however, to the latter cause, as the 
full effect was not produced until some eight 
hours afterward, and it seems that if the heat 
was the principal agent, it must have been soon 
er followed by visible changes. —New York /r- 
press. 
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CAUTIOUS MEN. 

Some men use words as riflemen do bullets 

They say little The few words used go rig! | to 


the mark. ‘T hey let you talk, and glide with 
their eye and face, on and on, tll what you say 
can be answered in a word or two, and then they 
lance out a sentence, . ree the matter to the 








quick, and are done fon never know where 
you stand with them Your conversation fatis 
into their m nds, as rivers fa } s 
and are Jost from sight by usd hand dark . 
They will sometimes surprise you with stow 
words, that go right to the mark lke a ge 
and then they are silent again, as if tiey were 
«-loading. — Ju , 
— —-e —-= 

Repose is agreeable to the haman min’, sn j 
lecision is repose. A taan he ad e 
ions; he does not choose to be distu 
he ia mach more thankful to the man * 
firms himin his errora, aud aver Pb ste 
than he is to the man who refutes him, or 


' aillity 
| instructs him at the expense of his tranqalllty 









































Written for The Fiag of oes Ue 


THE LIVING PRESENCE. 
HY Witttam BR JONSON 


Mi favorite companion at s bool wae 
named George Darton 1 felt the most + 
Heo possessed many ox 
qualities, and [never Knew him to do am 
1 was first attracted t© 
bis melancholy face, He was pot food : 
hike the other bows un the eeheal, bet woul’ 
pass his ime 1a reading or in deep mec! 


affecuon for him 


dusbonorable act 


Abhough he was as brave asa lion, st 
sionally bis eves would become Gued 

shiver would run through hie frame as if} 
some terrible spectre, He made fo tc 
ances, and the bows generally did pot lh 


W hea we became friends, | found he ain 
with knowledge, and he frequently beld o 
hound for hours tagether be the exerces 
mental powers, Bat even in the mice 
most animated conversation ble face + 
surne the expression | have referred & 
and a trombliiag would seise every lima’ 
body. 1 tmerrogated him several time 
subject, but he stated that it was merely « 
attack which he had inherited from hie fe 
We left school and separated. 1 bowt 
ot Darton, and the cares of the word « 
me forget hie very existence Tee 
years ago, however, while sojourning at 
City for the season, 1 one day while 
a! ag the beach, met a gentleman dr 
black whom | immediately recogni eed & 
school fellow, George Darwo 
“Why, George,” 1 exe laimed, ext 
hand to him, “ how are yoo’ Do 
recognize mo 
He fixed bis eyes on me for # mor 
then « sudden light beamed over his fe 
"Why, my dear fellow, how do you 
anewered. “1D never expected to eee + 
“Nor T you; bat oume, tell me 
; yourself” 
"He wok my arm, and we walked 
saintly shore together, It was a glork 
morning. There was a gentle broee 
sea, and the waves rippled at our feet 
cadence, while the white sails of nam 
cela in the distance added to the char 
scene L remembered for the first uy 
melancholy expression whic h charact: 
when a boy had deepened in intensit 
bad grown to be a man Ile was pe 
too, and looked dreadfully it We 
for some time of our echool days, and 
him whet Thad done since Thad se 
perting he would be as frank with mr 
“Do you think it possible,” said | 
“that a man’s destiny can be fore: 
him trom his earliest youth '” 
“No,” Lreturned, “ for the simpl: 
man makes his own destiny, and 
formed it, no one can tell what it » 
* Lused to hope that once,” sai 
sygh 
“What makes you ask the 
aokedt 
“Merely because I wanted & 
opinion ; bat itis not worth while 
subject.” 
“Come, Darton,” said T, “let + 
you have been doing in the world 
"You shall know in good time 





low . but for the present excuse m: 


Of course I did not press him, « 
ov indifferent subjects, Sudden! 
and the old expression of agony « 


over bie face, only deeply intone 
became fixed, his face livid, and « 
by the arm. 
“There, there!” he exclaimed 
horror, “again, again!” 
“ What is the matter, George * 
shaking his arm. “ You are iff” 
Ile recovered himself in a min 
then made some excuse that his 
of order. [twas in vain 1 inter 
would give me no farther expla: 
turned to the hotel, and he mart 
me and retired to hie room. I 
sionally for the next two works, 
did noteeek my sockety, and of « 
force it upon him 1 caw, howe 
visibly growing weaker and pale 
I pitied him from my heart, & 
troubles must be of the mind, 
could discover no evidence of 5 
One day | learned to my gr 
was dead It wae stated to 
found in the morning dead in 
mediately ran to his rvom, and 
ne he hed been fret discover 


been touched. Hie face wae t 











On the table were a few pag 
directed to me, and of which | 
When I returned to my owns + 
and now give them w the reed: 
a word My poor friend was 
died of disease of the beart 

conveyed by hie relatives 

baried in Greenwood Come 


sorpt ran as follows 


“ | ent down to-night to ret 
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mischief you did? The ghon must 
de a mistake, and got into the wrong 
But you couldn’t have seen much of it 
rk a night.” 


eg lantern, and—great heaven ! There 
> the same identical figure stalking past 
the same slow, heavy tread, and the 
ife in itshand. It wore a long white 
or & pair of white pantaloons ; but it had 
mm this time. “ Mine host” turned in 
tion in which I pointed, and as soon as 
t sight of the ghost, began to laugh so 
that it shook his fat sides and his very 
= abdominal rotundity “like a bowl 
ly. 
: how it is,” said he, as soon as this 
tory convulsion had subsided sufficient. 
iable him to speak intelligibly ; “the 
18 a flesh and blood one, and of the most 
al, Dutch-built description, too. You 
ve guessed that much, I should think 
style of walking. I heard him myself, 
at to sleep again a minute or two after. 


who is he ?—and why did he come stulk- 
- my chamber, in that extraordinary 


\ very sorry that he disturbed you. But 
la mistake. He is a poor deaf and 
llow, who goes by the name of ‘Dutch 
Ihad employed him to come and help 
ogs. He is very industrious, and no 
id his fire made, and several hogs killed 
‘ay-break. My overseer usually sleeps 
\rret-room which you occupied, and I 
Billy to go up and wake him as soon as 
ready to commence operations. That 
re you came, and I forgot to tell him 
ds that the overseer had gone to his 
to sleep. So Billy mistook his man, 
wed you in his place. I don’t think he 
, the overseer. At all events, he knows 
. very imperfectly, if at all. Deaf and 
3 he is, he made the gesture with the 
explain his errand; and finding that his 
t was unsuccessful, he made a second 
1 took with him, no doubt, the bloody 
‘th which he had been sticking the hogs, 
of that the work had already begun, and 
seer’s presence desirable.” 
pted the landlord’s explanation, and de- 
‘s invitation to stay for breakfast, having 
to be present when my nocturnal adven- 
suld be served up along with the coffee. 





AMENITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


ty be supposed, Hongi became a lion in 
'. The king—George IV.—gave him a 
armor, and he received innumerable gifts 
ms and other things. It happened that 
Hongi’s absence, some of his tribe had 
grieved by those of Hinaki. Hongi ex- 
his indignation, Hinaki apologized, but 
vas determined on war ; he wished to try 
ly acquired material, and poor Hinaki 
‘n vain sued for peace, was constrained 
re for war. Hongi went to attack him 
cad of three thousand men. The battle 
‘ quickly decided, for Hinaki was a skil- 
vior, and though fighting under great dis- 
ges, long maintained the contest. He 
ength shot by Hongi, and fell pierced by 
lls. Before life was extinct, the fierce 
ushed upon his enemy, and pulling forth 
ch ne scooped out his eye and 
ved it. He then pierced a vein of the 
id drank the warm blood as it gushed 
The slaughter was dreadful ; a thousand 
ere slain, Hinaki’s two brothers were 
tthe killed, Their bodies with those of 
‘undred others were eaten on the ficld of 
Hongi returned home in triumph, his 
filled with prisoners, and the stems and 
ornamented with the heads of his slaugh- 
es. When Hongi reached his own do- 
his daughter, whose husband had been 
1 the battle, rushed wildly to the shore, 
tehing the sword presented to her father 
rge IV., she sprang into his boat, and of 
aty captives whom she found there, she 
ed sixteen with her own hand, and to ap- 
er still unsatisfied rage, twenty more were 
nd eaten. After this she attempted sui- 
discharging a loaded musket at her head, 
\ing in the attempt, she afterwards stran- 
rselfi— United Service Gazette. 





STORING FADED FLOWERS. 


‘ra bouquet is drooping beyond all reme- 
fresh water, the Japanese can bring it 
all its first glory by a simple and seem- 
nost destructive operation. A writer at 
‘ki says: Thad received some days ago 
<htfal bunch of flowers from a Japanese 
itance. They continued to live in their 
for nearly two weeks, when, at last, they 
Just as I was about to have them thrown 
‘he same gentleman (Japanese gentleman) 
osee me. I showed him the faded flow- 
id told him, that though lasting a lon; 
hey had now become useless. ‘O, no,” 
» “only put the ends of the stems into the 
ad they will be as good as before.” I was 
‘ulous ; 80 he took them himself, and held 
‘ms’ end in the fire, until they were com- 
charred. This was in the morning; at 
g they were looking fresh and vigorous, 
ive continued so for another week. What 
© the true agent in this reviving process, I 
iable to determine fully ; whether it be heat 
4 once more the last juices into the very 
and vein, or whether it be the bountiful 
of carbon furnished by the charring. I 
clined, however, to the latter cause, as the 
fect was not produced until some eight 
atterward, and it seems that if the heat 
‘e principal agent, it must have been soon- 
owed by visible changes.—New York Ex- 





CAUTIOUS MEN. 


ne men use words as riflemen do bullets. 
say little. The few words used go right to 
irk. They let you talk, and ghde with 
ye and face, on and on, till what you say 
* answered in a word or two, and then they 
out & sentence, pierce the matter to the 
. and are done. You never know whicre 
and with them. Your conversation falls 
heir minds, as rivers fall into deep chasms, 
re lost from sight by its depth and darkness. 
will sometimes surprise you with a tew 
>, that go right to the mark like a gun-shot, 
en they are silent again, as if they were 
ling.—Titcomb, # 





ose is agreeable to the human mind, and 
»» is repose. A man has made up his opin- 























he does not choose to be disturbed; and 










much more thankful to the man who con- 
him in his errors, and leaves him alone, 
e is to the man who refutes him, or who 
cts him at the expense of his tranquillity. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LIVING PRESENCE, 


BY WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 
My favorite companion at school was alad | 
named George Darton. I felt the most sincere | 
affection for him. He possessed many excellent | 
qualities, and I never knew him to do a mean or | 
dishonorable act. I was first attracted to him by | 
his melancholy face. He was not fond of play | 
like the other boys in the school, but would either 
pass his time in reading or in deep meditation. 
Although he was as brave as a lion, still occa- 
sionally his eyes would become fixed, and a 
shiver would run through his frame as if he saw | 
some terrible spectre. He made no acquaint- | 
ances, and the boys generally did not like him. 
When we became friends, I found his mind stored 
with knowledge, and he frequently held me spell- 
bound for hours together by the exercise of his 
mental powers. Buteven in the midst of the 
most animated conversation his face would as- 
suine the expression I have referred to above, 
and a trembling would seize every limb of his 
body. I interrogated him several! times on the 
subject, but he stated that it was merely a nervous 
attack which he had inherited from his father. 

We left school and separated. I lost ail sight 
ot Darton, and the cares of the world soon made 
me forget his very existence. Two or three 
years ago, however, while sojourning at Atlantic 
City for the season, I one day while walking 
along the beach, met a gentleman dressed in 
black whom I immediately recognized as my old 
school-fellow, George Darton. 

“Why, George,” 1 exclaimed, extending my 
hand to him, “ how are yout Do you not 
recognize me ?” 

He fixed his eyes on me for a moment, and 
then a sudden light beamed over his face. 

“ Why, my dear fellow, how do you do?” he 
answered. ‘I never expected to see you here.” 

“Nor I you; but come, tell me all about 
yourself.” 

He took my arm, and we walked along the 
saudy shore together. It was a glorious August 
morning. There was a gentle breeze from the 
sea, and the waves rippled at our feet in musical 

cadence, while the white sails of numerous ves- 
sels in the distance added to the charms of the 

I remembered for the first time that the 
melancholy expression which characterized him 
when a boy had deepened in intensity now he 
had grown to bea man. He was pale and thin, 
too, and looked dreadfully ill. We conversed 
for some time of our school-days, and then I told 
him what I had done since I had seen him, ex- 
pecting he would be as frank with me. 

“ Do you think it possible,” said he, suddenly, 
“that a man’s destiny can be foreshadowed to 
him from his earliest youth ?” 

“No,” Lreturned, “for the simple reason that 
man makes his own destiny, and until he has 
formed it, no one can tell what it will be.” 

“TLused to hope that once,” said he, with a 
sigh. 

“What makes you ask the question?” I 
asked. 

“Merely because I wanted to know your 
opinion ; but itis not worth while to pursue the 
subject.” 

«Come, Darton,” said I, “let me know what 
you have been doing in the world.” 

“ You shall know in good time, my dear fel- 
low ; but for the present excuse me.” 

Of course I did not press him, and conversed 
on indifferent subjects. Suddenly he stopped, 
and the old expression of agony and fear came 
over his face, only deeply intensified His eyes 
became fixed, his face livid, and he clutched me 
by the arm. 

“There, there!” he exclaimed, in a voice of 
horror, “ again, again!” 

“What is the matter, George?” I exclaimed, 
shaking his arm. ‘“ You are ill.” 

He recovered himself in a minute, or two, and 
then made some excuse that his nerves were out 
of order. It was in vain I interrogated him, he 
would give me no further explanation. We re- 
turned to the hotel, and he made an excuse to 
me and retired to his room. I saw him occa- 
sionally for the next two weeks, but he evidently 
did not seek my society, and of course I did not 
force it upon him. I saw, however, that he was 
visibly growing weaker and paler every day, and 
I pitied him from my heart, for I judged his 
troubles must be of the mind, at all events I 
could discover no evidence of physical disease. 

One day I learned to my grief that my friend 
was dead. It was stated to me that he was 
found in the morning dead in his chair. I im- 
mediately ran to his room, and found him exactly 
as he had been first discovered, for he had not 
been touched. His face was horribly convulsed. 
On the table were a few pages of manuscript, 
directed to me, and of which T took possession. 
When I returned to my own room, I read them, 
and now give them to the reader, without altering 
a word. My poor friend was pronounced to have 
died of disease of the heart; his remains were 
conveyed by his relatives to Brooklyn, and 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery. The manu- 
script ran as follows: 


scene. 


“T sit down to-night to relate the secrets of my 
life; secrets that no living soul knows but myself. 
There, there it is, reflected in the mirror opposite, 
while Lam writing—Tue Livinc Presexce— 
a face so terrible, so fearful, that I will not at- 
tempt to describe it. How the eyes gleam upon 
me! What a hideous smile lurks about the 
mouth—and her hair—see how the water is drip- 
ping from it! Avaunt, I say, avaunt! 

“Tt is gone, the mirror now only reflects my 
ownimage. For a few hours I shall be free from 
this fearful spectre. Let me in that time, if I 
can sufficiently command my thoughts, relate my 
Story. 

“My father was an austere man, and lived on 
the banks of the Delaware in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. His house was most romantically 
situated within a few yards of the river. It was 
supported as it were at the back by a high hill, 
which in summer was covered with green trees 
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In front of the house the river on sun- 
shiny days gieamed and glistened in the rays of 
the sun, and the white sails passing and repassing, 
formed quite a picturesque scene. At night, 
however, especially in the winter-time, the scene 
was different. Then the wind would howl and 
moan through the leafless trees, and the river 
would beat against the rocks in most mourntul | 
cadence. To this day I can remember the effect 
it had on my youthful mind, and whenever I 
hear the wind whistling at night, it always recalls | 
to my memory my birthplace. 

“T have said my father was a stern, austere 
man, but he was now silent, reserved, and cruel. 
I only remember to have seen him excited once 
or twice in my life. My mother died in my in- 
fancy, and my father’s sister became his house- 
keeper. I had but one sister, a year younger 
than myself, a beautiful creature, full of love and 
affection. We were neglected by our father and | 
aunt, and left to get through our childish days as | 
best we could. We would wander together hand 
in hand by the river side, or in the woods, and 
often cry ourselves to sleep in each other's arms 
at our father’s want of affection for us. We 
enjoyed none of the gaieties, none of the sports 
of youth. The chill of our home appeared to 
follow us wherever we went, and no matter how 
brightly the sun shone it could not dissipate the 
chill round our hearts. 

“When I was eight years of age my little 
sister died ; if my life had been a wretched one 
before, it was ten times more wretched afterwards. 
1 was ten years of age before I first saw it. How 
welll remember that night! I had been sitting 
by the river side ull day, gazing into the blue 
water, and wondering if persons who were 
drowned suffered much. I know I thought a 
great deal about it, and even when I went to bed 
it still occupied my mind. I woke in the mid- 
dle of the night, and then it was that the Living 
Presence first app 1 I ber distinctly 
that even while asleep I was conscious that some 
one was in the room; but when I woke then it 
stood before me in all its horror. I feel the use- 
lessness of my attempting to describe it; but 
perhaps I may convey some faint idea of the 
reality. It was a female figure then, with a face 
which had evidently been beautiful, but it was 
now disturbed by agony and suffering ; but al- 
though this was the prominent expression of the 
features, there was another which seemed in a 
measure to overmask it, and that was an expres- 
sion of derision and contempt—thus, while the 
mouth was dragged on one side as if by pain, 
the lips wore a mocking smile—this mixture of 
two expressions gave to the face the most fright- 
ful and hideous aspect it is possible to conceive. 
The hair of the figure was long, dishevelled and 
dripping with water. At first, young as I was, 
1 thought it was a dream ; but the hideous figure 
advanced toward the bed on which I lay. ‘Terror 
seized me, for afew miautes I could not scream ; 
but suddenly the spell was broken, and I gave 
one loud, prolonged scream, and buried my head 
in the bed clothes. 

“The scream woke my father, and he came to 
my chamber; I told him what I had seen. He 
called me a little fcol, and said he would soon 
cure me of such nonsense, and he beat me cruelly. 
1 saw the hideous figure many times after that, 
but I never dared to call out again, for I was 
afraid of my father, and I would lie cowering and 
shivering in bed. ‘ 

“I was sent to school. While there the fear- 
ful vision did not visit me so often as at home, 
aud I began to grow more cheerful; but still 1 
saw it occasionally, and it was sufficient to render 
me melancholy and reserved. 

“ | had left school but a few months, when my 
father died, and I inherited his property. But 
still I determined to be a physician, and went to 
read with a practitioner who lived in a village on 
the banks of the Hudson. The reason I chose 
this place for the commencement of my studies 
was that I had a uncle living there. I had never 
seen my uncle, but 1 wrote to him at my father’s 
death for permission to live in his house while I 
prosecuted my studies. I received a favorable 
answer to my letter, and immediately departed 
for my new home. I had often heard my Cousin 
Alice spoken of as being a beautiful girl, but I 
had no conception how far the reality surpassed 
the report. 

“The moment I saw her, however, I started 
back with surprise, for strange to say the face 
was familiar to me. It was not, however, until 
some weeks had elapsed that I recognized a strik- 
ing likeness between her and the Living Presence ; 
but strange to say, when I became acquainted 
with my Cousin Alice I saw the vision no more. 
I prosecuted my studies with vigor; my uncle 
treated me kindly, and I soon felt perfectly at 
home in his house. Of course 1 was thrown 
much in my cousin’s company. 

“Alice Darton! My pen has written the 
name almost without my being aware of the fact. 
Poor Alice! God is my witness that I loved her 
with my whole soul. But she is dead! Killed 
by my hand! That glorious form is now 
mouldering in the grave. That voice, the music 
of which still lingers in my ear, is stilled ftor- 
ever. Poor Alwe! Dear, sainted spirit, now 
dwelling in heaven, look down from thy blessed 
abode and forgive me! 

“ How well 1 remember this poetry time of our 
life! Those happy days when we wandered 
hand in hand together, and plucked the wild 

flowers which 1 wove in her auburn tresses. 
What a beautiful world it was to me at that 
period. Time sped on. I finished my prelim- 
inary studies, and determined to enter the Uni- 
versity Medical College in New York. 

“ The evening before my departure, Alice and 
I walked as usual by the banks of the silvery 
Hudson. It was a glorious night in the begin- 
ning of the month of October, The trees were 
all clothed in their golden hues, the moon was 
shining overhead, and a gentle breeze stirred the 
foliage. Alice looked beautiful thas might; her 
handsome face was tinged with the hue of health, 
her bright blue eyes were bent on me with a ten- 
der expression, and the breeze wafted her sunny 
curls against my face as we walked arm in arm 
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quainted with the paths through it, could not 
| enter. 


some time without either of us uttering a word, 
*T leave to-morrow.’ 

“* Are you really determined to go™ said 
Alice, in a voice in which I thought I could 
detect a trace of sadness. 

“+ Yes, dear cousin. I bave advanced suffi- 
ciently in my studies to attend lectures, and I 
shall only be wasting my time to stay here 
longer.’ 

“ Alice made no reply, and we walked some 
distance in silence. 

“* Alice,’ said 1, at last, summoning up cour- 
age to speak, ‘ Ihave been your intimate com- 
panion for two years—we have passed many, 
many happy days together. 
treated me so kindly that I feel encouraged to 
ask for something more precious to me than lite 
itself, and that is your love. I love you, Alice, 
I love you with all the devotion of a faithful 
heart. Alice, will you be my wife.’ 

“*Your wife!’ she cried, turning to me her 
beautiful face, bathed in tears. 

“*Yes, Alice, my best beloved, you who have 
torn me from my wretched isolation—you who 
have taught me to consider this a beautiful world 
—will you give me this hand which I now press 
in mine ?” 

“© Your wife!’ repeated Alice, with a look of 
joy, gratitude and love that made my heart beat. 
“O, George, I will be yours forever !’ 

“ We were betrothed, and it was agreed that 
we should be married as soon as I graduated. 
The next day we separated, with mutual vows of 
constancy and devotion. Alice remained in the 
country, and I went to the great metropolis. 
But I did not forgot thee, Alice. My letters to 
thee told thee how much I loved thee. And thy 
letters, sweet girl, what tenderness, what devo- 
tion! ©O, how often did I reperuse those precious 
epistles! I traced thy sinless soul in every line. 
“Time sped gaily on with me. My studies 
were nearly pleted. I had ob d honors 
in the profession I had chosen, and in a few 
months more I should obtain the height of my 
ambition, a diploma authorizing me to practise 
as a physician. 

“ Twelve weeks only were between me and the 
realization of all my hopes. I had been study- 
ing hard—I needed relaxation—and by the ad- 
vice of the profi , I was led to 
visit home for achange. With what alacrity did 
I consent ; for I should see Alice, my Alice, my 
best beloved again ! 

“ That eventful morning, when I entered the 
Hudson River cars which were to convey me to 
my destination, will never pass from my memory. 
The cars rolled on, old familiar landmarks came 
into sight; here a shady nook where I had 
breathed my first vows to the ideal of my soul, 
there an overhanging rock from which I had 
gazed with wonder on the swollen flood below. 
Then came nodding cornfields, the spire of the 
old church, and lastly the quaint old gables of 
my home. The cars stopped. I leaped from 
them, almost flew up the mossy bank, and in 
another minute I was at home. 

“ Alice was there waiting for me in the hall. 
I caught her in my arms, and pressed her to my 
heart, while with my lips I stifled the words of 
welcome she addressed to me. 

“* Alice! dearest, dearest Alice!’ I murmured. 
“* Dear, deer George,’ was the whispered re- 
ply uttered by the blushing girl as she hid her 
heavenly face on my breast. 

“ The following day we d our old hab- 
its. She accompanied me in my rambles, and 
hand in hand we gazed on the beauties of 
the glorious scenery of that part of the 
Hudson. Whatahappy, happy time! Before 
us flowed the silver river, murmuring the softest 
music in our ears, behind us rose towering, hun- 
dreds of feet above our heads, green, sloping 
banks, thick with umbrageous verdure. On the 
other side of the river the great Catskill reared 
their lofty heads to an immense height. And 
then the glorious feeling of having by my side 
that angelic being whose every word fell like 
balm on my throbbing heart! What paradise 
could equal this? But why dwell on these 
scenes? ‘The recollection of them only makes my 
present condition more dark and gloomy. 

“One, twe, three weeks passed, and my soul 
was overburdened with happiness. My physical 
nature appeared ready to succumb to so much 
joy, when a change, so sudden, so violent, oc- 
curred, as to deprive me of my senses. 

“One day my cousin received a letter; with 
that letter set the sun of my happiness, and in 
its place rose the gloomy phantom of despair. 
What that letter contained I do not know to this 
day; but I judge it must have been some mali- 
cious statement from some one who knew me in 
New York. With that letter a change came over 
Alice, a sad and bitter change. She would walk 
with me no longer; she turned her eyes away 
from me when I spoke to her. She treated me 
coldly, if not disdainfully. I implored her, I 
besought her to let me know the reason of this 
revulsion of feeling on her part. Her only reply 
was disconnected sentences. 

“T felt that 1 was judged wrongfully, and this 
sense of wrong grew upon me. I invented a 
thousand things to account for it. Three days 
after the receipt of this letter, a young gentle- 
man, whose father lived in the neighborhood, 
paid us a visit. Alice received him, and treated 
him very graciously. The next day I saw them 
together in the woods. 

“The demon jealousy was then lighted up in 
my heart. This was why she had deserted me ; 
this was why she had scorned me—she loved 
another! Horrible, soul-destroying thought! 
Madness now crept into my blood. How that 
day passed I know not. 1 had some recollection 
of wandering miles from home, and shrieking 
and shouting in the woods. I returned home late 
at night. The moon was at its full, and even 
now I remember distinctly noticing the gleam of 
silver made on the water by its slanting rays. 

“J went to my chamber without saying @ 
word to a soul, and then I saw it again the first 
time in four years. Yes, there it was with its 
sad, mocking face, looking even more ghastly 
and horrible than before. 1 was more than ever 
struck with its resemblance to my cousin. My 
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open air. The figure dissolved away in the 


moonlight. Reaction had set in, and now I was 
hot and burning 
who should I meet but my Cousin Alice, stand 
ing on a grassy knoll with her eyes fixed on the 
night queen. 

“* Alice, dearest Alice,’ I) murmured, ap 
proaching her, ‘hear me, Alice. Why, why do 
you treat me thas, darling’ My own dear girl, 
speak!’ 

“*Leave me, sir,” said Alice. ‘I do not wish 
to speak with you. Ihave done with you forever.’ 

“* Give me a reason. 
me?” 

“*T do not.’ 

“*T know why,’ I returned, jealousy taking | 
possession of my heart. ‘You love another 
You are false, false!’ I shrieked. 

“ Alice looked alarmed, and tried to escape 
from me. 

“* By the blue heavens above us,’ Texclaimed, | 
‘you shall not be his!’ 
grasp. 

“*Unhand me, sir,’ she exclaimed, now | 
thoroughly alarmed, ‘or I will call for help!’ 

“My only reply was a mocking laugh. The 
echo returned to my ears, and I could almost 
fancy it came from my detested rival. What fol- 
lowed I cannot tell. The next thing I heard was 
a dull and heavy splash, and a smothered ery, 
and I saw something white floating down the 
stream. I had pushed Alice into the river! 

“T returned home and buried my head in the 
bed ; but that splash and that cry still rang in my 
ears. I got up again and went down seairs 
Alice’s body had just been brought in, and, O, 
God ot heaven, there was the Living Presence 
before me! Her face was the same as that of 
my vision; there was the same tearful, horrible 
expression, and the water was dripping from her 
long hair. I attered one terrible shriek and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

“They conveyed me to my chamber. When 
I came to myself, the hideous face was etill be- 
fore me, gazing with diabolical malignity into 
my eyes. That look scorched my bruin, and I 
was scized with brain fever. When I recovered 
days and weeks had elapsed. 

“T got better, but that horrible face visited me 
every night. No repose, no sweet slumbers ; if 
exhausted nature were cheated into a few hour's 
forgetfulness, when I opened my eyes, there was 
the hideous face. My days are numbered ; this 
accusing phantom is drayging me to the grave. 
“Great God, there it is again, more terrible, 
more fearful, more horrible than it has ever been 
before! Avaunt, accursed phantom ! avaunt, I 
say! What, wilt thou not obey me? The face 
approaches. Great God, I feel its icy hand 
pushing against my heart—my blood is turned to 
ice—I faint! I die! O, God—pardon—par—” 


1 walked to the river side, and 


Do you no longer love 


Here ended my poor triend’s manuscript. 
When I had finished reading it, I came to the 
conclusion that it was one of those cases of mo- 
nomania which sets the skill of the physician at 
nought. From the incoherent manner in which 
the oonfession was written I was inclined to 
doubt its accuracy, and a minute inquiry into the 
truth of the circumstances related confirmed my 
suspicions. I found thatit was true he had been 
engaged to his cousin, and that the day was fixed 
for their wedding; but it was not true that he 
had caused her death. She was drowned while 
sailing in a boat on the Hudson ; my poor friend 
was in New York at the time. When the news 
was conveyed to him, the shock was too much 
for his excited brain, and he became a raving 
maniac. When he partially recovered his senses, 
he labored under the strange hallucination that 
it was he who had pushed her into the river—a 
hallucination which no amount of argument or 
reiterated assertions to the contrary could dispel. 
There can be no doubt the harsh treatment he 
received in his infancy sowed the first seeds of 
his fearful malady. 


Housewite's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To cure Hams. 

Take the hams as soon as the piz is sufficiently cold to 
cut up, rub them well with common salt, and leave them 
for three days to drain; throw away the brine, and for 
two hams of from fifteen to eighteen pounds weight, mix 
together two ounces of saltpetre, one pound of the coars- 
est sugar, and one pound of common salt, rub the hams 
in every part with this, lay them in deep pans with the 
rind downwards, and keep them for three days# well cov- 
ered with the mixture; then pour over them « pint and a 
half of vinegar, and turn them in the brine, and baste 
them with it daily for one month; drain them wel), rub 
them with bran, and hang them fora month high ina 
chimney, over a wood fire, to be smoked. 





Cases of Cancer. 

Plenty of good wholesome food, a well-drained, venti 
lated house, pure country air, extreme cleanliness of per- 
son and clothing, sufficient exercise, clothing which ex- 
erts no injurious pressure on the diseased part, with men- 
tal occupation and amusement, will dos great deal to 
wards the formation of bealthy blood, the deposic of 
healthy tissues from it, and the removal of effete matter 
or formations of a low aplastic character. 


To whiten Linen. 

Stains eceasioned by fruit, iron rust, and other similar 
causes, may be removed by applying to the parts jnjured 
a weak solution of the chloride of lime—the clota having 
been previously well washed—or of soda. oxalic acid, or 
salts of lemon. in warm water. The parts subjected to 
this operation should be eubsequentiy well rinsed im soft 
clear warm water, without soap, and be immediately 
dried in the sun. 


Furs. 

Fine furs should be kept in acold piace. An experi- 
enced draier will tell, the moment be puts his hand on a 
piece of far, if it hae beem lying in & warm dry atmo- 
sphere. It renders the fur harsh, dry and shabby, en- 
tirely destroying the rich, smooth softness which it will 
have, if kept in a cold room 
Bice Pie. 

Take one point of boiling water and acupof rice. Boil 
it until very soft, and theo take it from the fire. aud add 
* quart of milk, one nutmeg, and six eggs beaten to as 
froth; add sugar to the taste. and strain it through a 
sieve. Bake with an under crust, and, if you like. a few 
raisins 


To extract Ink. 
A domestic receipt for extracting ink «pots from colored 
articles of linen, w.0\. and similar fabric It is #imp!y to 











and bushes. On each side of the dwelling was 
wood, so dense and thick that a stranger unac- 


together. 
“* Alice,’ said I, after we had walked about 


blood turned to ice. I followed the phantom. 
| It went before me, and I found myself in the 


rinse the part eo stained in fresh milk, changing the milk 
| moften as necessary uptil the stain disappears As 
* Soale, wash out the milk io pure rain water 





And I seized ber in my | 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and fr tele the f ving 

liant stories. in bound form, rete hemtre ein large 
orcgraal engravings, and forming the cheapert teas 
price ever offered to the public Bvery one of these 
works was written expressly for thie ental ment, and 
the copyright is cured ecourding to ae Vee wel 
single copies by mail, post pard, for twenty os cact t 
sir pies, peal pred, lat ene dower 


THE WANDERING QUEBRILLA °° Tor Israsr 
® . ’ “Owe © t 


ie Mesbeae 





mance are laid in Meateo daring that period 
tery when lturbide asurped faperts! ps 
rating a reige of tyreeny that druve the prope bs 





beiliow, snd Bnally dispossessed bigs of his throne » 
banished bum from the country It is full of startiig 
iventure apd Lair bereedth escapes from da 





a 
Written expreesty for us by SYELVANUS ¢ 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tut Nearoures Bes 
birt A late 


of Love apd Pride This te ope of fhe 
most captivating of all the stertes of the road sud igh 
way which we have ever published Origine: tm cvt 
ception, and dasziing in its plot, the present ts the 
ance edition, and the demand remains unateted 


Written for us by LIRU TENANT MURRAY 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Srouen 
Baacecets ‘This romance of the south of Bog aud ts 
ope of the moet dee its 
incidents are portra and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect Its characters 
are wiarked by a dashing vein of origtwality, sud the 
deuouewent is bighly characteri-te aud lifelike 
Written expressly for us by Masoa F © HUNTER 









THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Tue Wanck any tHe Cua 


| 
| 


| THE VOLU 


This tale of Kevotutionary thes ts one of Those unr 
valied sea-stories for which the Inte Prof Ipgrat: 
s popular It ts told In his beppiest vein, and 
acters ate portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect 
Writteo for us by és JH INGKATIAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP; or, THe Patton San 

Jean p Uttoa. A Tale of the Mexican War This vivid 

tale of the late war with Mexico t+ one of the most melo 

dramatic we have ever published = It te also truthful 

te the bistory and actors of this stirring period of our 

modero experience Ite auther enjoyed extraordinary 

facilities for gaining the actual knowledge becemery to 

the production of bis captivating story 

Written for us by .. Cart. CHAKLES EK AVERILE 
T : or, Tus Maip of Montrasy 
tis is a capital military story of the late Meaicen war 
splendidly iMustrated by fine original engravings. sod 
forming one of the mest attractive tales lo our entire 
ures truthfully in the chapters 
characters are real individuals 

Wricten expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE F LFON ; or, Tuk Monsnew s hart 

ce yay. AF on. Mr. Cobb bar produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting Grace 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of ite plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish ey heey This story would render 
any author's pame ous 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE DOOMED KING por, Tue CROWN AND THES WORD 

This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest (urns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and Tyre 

Written for us by.......- FKANCIS A DURIVAGE 
THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Waeca on Tue Inpian 
Ockan. This capital story of the land and sea ts de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compilment of being 
re published in England. It ts elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by... .... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonstion 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 

Written for us by........ MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tae Wine This famous 
fea story has d to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsur , the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
SE JUGGLER: or, Tus Granper’s Prior 
‘This is a story of the Celestial an 4 , and ine vein of 

romance highly interesting, furnishes many fllustra- 

tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tee Girsers or Forest 

Hitt. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 

of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 

the county of Kent, were locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are @ theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It ts fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............Dm. J. H. ROBINSON, 
REVENGEBR: or, Tue Pimate Kino ov tHe 
AL and te Guir and its islands te ove 
that rays many tragic and roman anes Of life 
ata E etoey cist deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by. . . NED BUNTLINE. 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tas Wii Cutertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
ne times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
jar to the period of history which it describes it is 
one of Cobb's earliest and t romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By....... SYLVANUB COBB Ja. 
KANSAS RANGER: or, Divowe rue Back- 
Seo A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character he present is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By. .....ese- sees LIKRUTENANT MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer axp Tue Canvi- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happliy conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/ts edition of 
thie famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas's most famous parrative 
Written expressly for usby. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or. Tue Bette or Mapuip 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of « thrilling nature. Ass tale of and Intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the must euc- 
cessful delineator of the affections whe has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have bees 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione or Sr Awtorne. 
This Romance of the Continent te seenes of @ thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice durin 
the middle of the last century. It will be remem 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among Eu fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue (ump or tH8 
A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Bunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthfal to life, is yet most start- 
ling in siany of its absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for us by x. JH. ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tee Onacts ann its 

Pricst. This romance of ancient Tyre is ope of the 

most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints s very glow- 

ing picture of lite in that luxurious city. It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in this 
country and has passed through three editions tn Lon 
don. The present is the fowrtrrnts edition which we 
have published’ By SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
IVAN THE SEBF: oF. Toe ivssias amp Cimcassian 
This is ao well-told and highly graphic tale of Ife, do- 
mestic and military, im Kussia, Turkey and Circasria 
Written expressly for us by AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, T#e Buccaneer or rue Geir 

A romantic Story of the Bea and the Shore This is as 

other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 


















is famous 
Written for us by......¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrinatons or Cuma 


A Story of the Green Land and the Blar fea Kich im 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revoiutiogary charac 
ter Mr Barrington was fore considerable period in 
the government service of Bpain. and he bas inid the 
pilot of this beautiful tale in the Gea of the ( sribbean 

§ Written for usby F CLINTON BAKKINOTON 
THE SMUGGLER: or. Tue #ecners or THe Coset 
Thie is ackoow te be Cobb « greatest sod best 
povelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid iif 
and containing a mort intenrely interesting pict it 
has been compared to Mary att s Leet sem nove! aod hae 
reached serra editions tive ok TT tale from 
beginning to end By SYLVANLS COBB, Ja 
or, Tae Buvooies ov THe 

THE DANCING STAR ° Of the Comrt end the Bea, 
eritt-o in our author's happiest rete. and portray? ches 
acter with great tact and life Jt a popeles 

t Professor Ingrebem eter © 

sig retest fen us by 3H INGRAHAM 


RID : or, Tae Framiem Cave 
bi J CASTILIAN 3B Be: This is a mort chert 
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Port's Corner. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RESOLUTION. 


Thou art my earthly life! 
I will—yes, will in thee 
Sink all this worldly strife 
That bounds me as a sea. 
No more. when boisterous toss 
The waves of tempest strong, 
I'll count it to my loss 
To shun for thee the wreng. 


Thou art my earthly life! 
I'll joy to firmly stand 
Gainst clouds with passion rife, 
And haste to clasp thy hand. 
This, with my Father's strength, 
Shall be the path for me, 
Until on high at length 
Thy heart and mine are free. 





SLEEP 


Hew beautiful is sleep! 

Yet if its purest beauties thou wouldst feel, 
in the "s slumber creep, 

And bid thy heart confess its mute appeal. 

Yet sleep is awful, too, 
So like to death's its features it can dresa ; 

Meek slumberer, while I view 
Thine own, I deeply feel its awfulness!—Banrton. 





TO A GENEROUS MAN. 


To cloud of rain, refreshing all the land, 
free hand ; 
But thou still givest with « smile. 
From Tax ARaBIC. 





REVENGE. 


Revenge 
Has ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. SHAKSPRARE. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE STAB IN THE DARK. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


wna 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PEN AND INK SKETCHES,’ ETC. 


Tue person who is to form the object of our 
hero-worship for a short time—not for his virtues 
or achievements, but rather for the interest he 
draws to himself from one remarkable act of his 
life, around which almost all his acts and feelings 
afterwards revolved—was William Wilson, the 
son of a butcher, resident in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh. The father was reported rich, and 
certainly discharged his duty to the boy as far as 
a father could, by sending him to a good school 
and treating him well—yet using a stern severity 
when the youth transgressed. Scarcely a day 
passed over the young scamp, that he was out of 
a fight, or a row, or an evil machination. 

It is almost needless to say that one day this 
promising youth got into a scrape, for we could 
not have told when he was not in one—but this 
peculiar affair, no less than almost beating the 
life out of one of the sons of a gentleman who 
was one of his father’s best customers—was so 
obnoxious to the old man, that he threatened 
him with a species of thong, well known to 
butchers, and the effects of which made his flesh 
tingle at the mere mention of its name. He had 
not gone home to dinner, nor would he. The 
horror of that thong haunted him ; it made his 
hair stand on end—it thrilled through him and 
made his eye roll wildly like the orbit-swirl of 
epilepsy. To go ltome was simply an impossi- 
bility, and that ended the question—but where 
was he to go? Ifto a friend’s, he would be sent 
home. He had no money to flee with. He 
prowled about the streets till nine o’clock, when 
a companion, of the name of Kemp got him ad- 
vised to go down to the house of an old woman 
called Jenny Morrison, in Bell’s Lane. 

Kemp had the command, through the kind- 
ness of an aunt, of the sum of three pence, and 
that would leave one penny after paying for his 
lodging. Kemp saw him also housed, and giv- 
ing him, somewhat gravely, the loan, left him to 
his night’s rest. He was not known to the wo- 
man, nor the woman to him, yet she felt for him ; 
and having given him a plate of porridge, sent 
him to his cell. 
walls, rat-holes, intolerable smells, a small bed 
in a corner, and a chair. He cast off his clothes, 
with no more light than a moonbeam, and jump- 
ed in—scarcely amongst clothes, only under a 
coarse coverlet. He had wandered all day and 
was exhausted ; his fancy and flesh were at war 
—his eyelids drooped, and yet his brain burned ; 
shame, vexation, fear, anxiety, fought against 
sleep; and sleep in the flesh would conquer all 
his emotions. And it did; he was beyond the 
reach of the thong, even in dreams. But his re- 
lief was not to last. He woke about two in the 
morning, and soon ascertained it was a noise 
had scared sleep. He listened—the noise was 

overhead, and he rose and knocked on the boards 
which served for a floor below, and which were 
easily within his reach as he stood on the bed. 
Tn doing this he looked up and saw, at one or 
two parts, openings in the planks, through which 
slight glimmerings of light came. He lay down 
again, and was again asleep, when he was once 
more aroused by a noise resembling wrestling 
and bumping on the floor, with occasional moans 
and groans. The thought occurred to him that 
there was some terrible scuffle going on between 
fiercely contending parties, and he was confirmed 
in this by some broken words, which, when he 
put them together—a work in which the fancy 
had probably some share—he thought he could 
distinguish a cry to “tie his feet.” The near 
proximity to a fight, even in the form of variety, 
from what, in his contentious and excited life, he 
loved so well, had now no charms for him, un- 
less he could have got into the midst of it; but 
as matters stood with him, he felt enraged at be- 
ing twice roused from that rest which liberated 
him from the miserable thoughts of his situation. | 
The whole wo:ld he would have given for relief 
from the gnawing worm within, and this one | 
cause kept him in the torture which nature was 
doing her best to relieve him from. Again he | 
| 
} 





knocked, and again he was unheeded. 
“Deuce take you!” at length he uttered, “ but 
I will silence you!” 
And the next moment he was on the floor, | 
eirching for a long batcher’s kaife, which it was 
his delight to carry about him, and with which 





It was a miserable place—damp |\ 


he had cut the throat of many agrimalkin. The 
touch of his father’s professional instr t 
become to him by habit and inclination, like that 
of the tomahawk to the wild Indian—seemed to 
collect together each of his distracted feelings, 
his anger, his fevered palpitations, into one of 
energy. Got hold of it, he rejoiced in the glance 
it gave, as he waved it high in the light of the 
moon, which now shone full into the cellar. 
sprang upon the bed, which creaked with the sud- 
den leap, and it just so happened that the noise 
at that moment was at its height. 
ing of the light through the openings, now render- 
ed taint by the moonlight, still enabled him to 
find a chink, along which he run his fingers, till he 
came to the spOt where it seemed a down trodden 
individual was resisting opponents. The dull 
sound in the wood directed him, and feeling for 
the continuation of the chink, he thrust in the 
point of the blade—a stern thrust—up went the 
knife to the hilt—a cry of agony, like nothing he 
had ever heard on earth, anda drop, dropping 
of blood which increased to a gush, warm, as it 
fell on his face and blinding him, and saturating 
his shirt. 

Not a moment was now to be lost. He sprang 
again to the floor. He had been a fearless youth, 
but he felt now, for the first time, that his hand 
had accomplished something which awed and 
stupetied him. He had committed a murder— 
the murder of a human creature, and the instinct 
which guards our natare ght with- 
in him, indicating the distinction between an im- 
mortal being and a brute. Hurrying on his 
clothes, he was dressed in a few minutes ; his 
effort was to flee; but he had remaining in him 
some calculation. He wiped the knife, thought 
for a moment what to do with it, and coming 
quickly to the conclusion that it would discover 
him if he threw it away, put in into his coat 
pocket. The sash resisted him, but the vigor of 
his despair overcoming the obstacle, he leaped on 
the ground. 

Looking about, he found himself in the next 
lane, a place he well knew, and where he had of- 
ten hidden in his boyish sports. Taking to the 
supple points of his toes, he flew down the High 
Street, escaped the night-watch, and was on his 
way to Leith. His excitement and rapid motion 
made him perspire violently, so that his bloody 
shirt, which had been sticking to his skin, smok- 
ed and sent up into his nostrils the steam of what 
he was sure was the murdered man or woman’s 
blood. Yet he hurried on, increasing his speed 
as he got further away from the scene, and as 
the imagination got time to work up its pictures. 
Nor did he stop till he was met by an obstacle, 
which he might try in vain to surmount—no 
other than the margin of the sea at the foot of 
Baltic Street, and there he stood. 

And now the sticking shirt annoyed him. It 
might have been that he could not bear the blood, 
and that he felt the shirt as a damning evidence 
against him. Yet he confessed afterwards, that 
the feeling that ruled him at the moment was a 
wish to be relieved from the irksomeness of the 
adhesion. He pulled off his jacket and waist- 
coat, drew his shirt over his head; and having 
proceeded so far, he resolved on washing away 
from his body all traces of the blood. His trou- 
sers and stockings followed, and he stood naked, 
ready to wade in. At that moment he heard a 
shout behind him : 

“ Stop there, ho!” 

On looking around, he saw two dark figures 
running towards him, from the direction of Bal- 
tic Street. Fear in certain states is folly. He 
snatched up his clothes, all but the bloody shirt, 
which he felt himself restrained from touching, 
and took flight along the sands towards Bathfield. 
Nor did he slacken his pace for an instant in 
obedience to the halloo, which reached his ear 
only to quicken his energies. Even though the 
sounds ceased, and theré was no indication of 
the figures having continued their pursuit, he 
still ran as if fora wager, and slackened only 
when he was well on to Figgate. In all this 
course, it could not be but that he had been seen. 
The moon was still bright, and it was now three 
o’clock in the morning. Such was his agitation 

‘in this extraordinary flight, that he never thought 
of the shirt, which was so sure, as a white object 
on the sands, to be picked up by the individuals 
from Baltic Street, who, he was satisfied, had 
only followed him a short way, and would return. 
When he stopped at Figgate, the act was the re- 
sult of utter exhaustion; but seating himself on 
one of the boulders common to the beach there, 
he contrived to get himself again clothed. This 
process he got through as hurriedly as his shiv- 
ering limbs and benumbed fingers would admit, 
and he then made for the road between Leith 
and Portobello, yet still unresolved as to what 
refuge he would betake himself to. 

The abatement of his terror allowed of some- 
thing like forecast, and it occurred that he might 
venture back in the road to Leith, and ascertain 
whether it was not now too late to get hold of 
his shirt, which might probably not have been 
noticed by his pursuers. The resolution had 
some of his natural! foolhardiness in it. Looking 
about and seeing nobody, he commenced his re- 
turn. On reaching the spot the shirt was gone, 
and he shuddered as he recollected that his name 
was marked upon it. 

The flash of recollection as to his name being 
on the shirt was followed by putting his hand 
into his pocket to ascertain if the knife was there. 
It had fallen out, probably in his flight, or at 
least he could not tind it at the place where he 
had deposited his clothes. This alarmed him 
still more, in consequence of his having, like 
other youths, carved his name on the handle. 
The shirt and the knife together, found on the 
sands, would settle any question regarding the 
author of the murder. Whither should he now 
80? He resolved to go forward to Musselburg 
where he had an uncle whom he thought he could 
trust—a Mr. Gilmour. He arrived there before 
five o'clock. The night had been beautiful and 
the morning promised to break in sunshine. 
Reaching a shaded place he lay down and fell 
fast asleep. 

; When he opened his eyes the sun-was far 
above the horizon—it was well on to nine o'clock. 
He had overslept his intention, and shuddered 
on awaking to his troubles. He rose, and on he 











went, and reached the east end of the town, 
which he had no sooner entered than he heard a 
newsboy bawling out at the top of his lungs, the 
intelligence of a horrible and bloody murder 


committed on the person of a bank porter who 


| had been barbarously stabbed on the previous 


He | 


night in one of the very darkest lanes in Edin- 
burgh. He shrank within himself, and would 
have tled from the gaze of the people, who, no 


| doubt, were looking at him. And it was, then, 


The glimmer. | 


aman whom he had murdered! Terribly alarm- 
ed, he held on till he came to his uncle’s door. 
The servant opened, with a face occupied by the 
oid welcome smile to Bill. 


FRE FLAG OF CUR UNICHN?>--« 


“ But good Lord! what ails ye?” she said, as | 
she looked wildly in his face. ‘The lad’s all 


covered with blood. Here, master, look here.” 
“What's the meaning of all this?” said the 
uncle, who came out. “ Whose blood is that on 


calves? or of that man who was killed last 
night?” 

“Let me in—let me in,” cried Bill. 

“And you’ve nothing to say?” again inquired 
his uncle. “ Barbary, bring water and a towel ; 
we will clean him of the blood at any rate.” 

And then Mr. Gilmour observed—“ Has he 
no shirt on? Speak, man, what is the meaning 
of all this ?” 

The lad was silent, while Barbary, with the 
wet end of a towel, was busy rubbing at his face. 

“ No answer?” : 

“T cannot—will not—dare not,” was the reply. 

“ Has your father struck you ?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you cut yourself?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you been fighting ?” 

“ No.” 

“Have you been to the killing-house ?” 

“No.” 

“And you cannot tell where your shirt is?” 

“ No.” 

“The lad’s frightened,” said the woman, 
sympathetically. 

“Not he,” returned the master. ‘“ There’s 
something wrong. I'll goin to Gabriel. Take 
care and keep him till I return. He was always 
a wild boy, and I fear there’s something serious. 
T’ll be back to dinner.” 

* * * * * 

“O, I’m so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son, as she opened the door tohim. “Have you 
heard anything of Bill? We have two police- 
men in the house, and I’m distracted.” 

“Be calm,” he said as he went into the parlors 
where the policemen were sitting. Meanwhile 
the father himself entered. 

“Has your son been with you all night?” 
asked the detective. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wilson. 

“ Has he been in the habit of being abroad at 
night ?”” 

‘He never was before since he was born.” 

“Have you any reason for supposing why he 
has been absent ?” 

“Why, I believe he feared I would punish 
him,” replied the father. 

“ Does he ever go among your shambles ?” 

“Too fond of it.” 

“ But was he known to be there y is 


| cesstul shots fall into the sea. 


“Ay, sirs,” she added—‘the sheep-stealers 
winked when they saw I had discovered them, 
and gave me a dram to bribe me not to tell that 
the poor boy had stuck the beast with a knife 
driven up into its body.” 

“A sheep!” ejaculated Mr. Gilmour 

“A sheep!” responded the butcher 

“Ay, a sheep!” roared Joe, “and more—one 
of our own.” 

“Yes,” replied the batcher, “and we het 
long suspected Jenny Morrison's lodgers.” 

“And all this,” said Barbary, holding up her 
hands, “has been about the killing of a sheep !” 


ENORMOUS CUTTLE-FISH. 


A submarine adventure has jast occurred on 
our coast near the Hyeres Islands, which proves 
that the most unfrequented seas hide in their un- 
known depths, mysterious beings with whom a 





4 +. | meeting may occasion a dangerous surprise. Across 
your face? your own, or one of your father’s | : P 


the roadstead of Badine are some isolated rocks 
out at sea, on which is placed the target for the 
purpose of practice for the cannonading vessels, 
During this 


| are in the habit of diving in order to recover 


these, as for each recovered ball they receive 75c. 


| and it often happens that, under favorable cir- 


| cumstances, the hardly-earned trattic becomes 
| very lucrative. 


A few days ago, one of these 
adventurous divers, giving himself up with ardor 
to his work, was exploring the bottom, when he 
suddenly found himself in the presence of a mon- 
strous spider, more than three metres in size and 
whose eyes, even with his head (and of extraor- 
dinary dimensions) were fixed upon him with 
enraged expression and frightful tenacity. The 

ion of this miserable man was such that, 
forgetting his position, he tried to scream ; then, 
in asstate of desperation, mad with fear, and 
struggling against asphyxia, he gained supernst 
ural agility, from his horror, to rise to the sur- 
face of the water. How he was enabled to re- 
enter his boat and regain the shore he has never 
been able to account for; but since this accident 
the sight of the sea has become insupportable to 
him, and he cannot approach it without most 
painful and distressing symptoms. He has de- 
clared that he will never again dive, even were 
he to find heaps of gold instead of the heavy pro- 
jectiles for which the search was formerly his 
greatest enjoyment. It is very probable that this 
pretended monster was an enormous poulpe 
which, being disturbed in its sileut domain, rear- 
ed itself up in the presence of its unwelcome vis- 
itor. All our shores are infested by prodigious 
quantities of these Cephalopods, some ot which 
attain colossal stature, and are known to the 
fishermen of our castern coasts by the name of 
“scourges.” In the Chinese seas these kind of 
cuttle-fish grow to an enormous size, and would 
most certainly kill a man if they caught him.— 
Paris La Patrie. 








PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Kant the great philosopher used to tell the 
following story with great glee: A traveller 
showed Lavater two portraits, the one, of a high- 
wayman who had been broken on the wheel, the 
other was the portrait of Kant the philosopher; 
he was desired to distinguish between them. 
Lavater took up the highwayman. After aiten- 
tively considering it for some time, “ Here,” 
says he, “we have the true philosopher ; here is 
penetration in the eye and reflection in the fore- 
head ; here is cause and there is effect; here is 
combination, there is distinction, synthetic lips 
and analytic nose!” Then turning to the por- 
trait of the philosopher, he exclaims, ‘ ‘The 
calm thinking villain is so well expressed, and 
so strongly marked in this countenance, that it 
needs no comments.” —J/ome Jvurnal. 





“Tt was not a killing day, and the door has 
not been opened.” 

‘Have you any of his shirts ?” 

At this question Mr. Gilmour felt uneasy. 

“Ay,” replied the mother—“ a dozen—I made 
them—ay, and spun them.” 

“Let me see one of them.” 

Mrs. Wilson produced one from a drawer. 

“This does you credit, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
the officer. ‘I see his name is on it, and the 
figure 6.” 

“Ay, sir, Lalways marked them.” 

The officer now produced a blood-stained shirt 
and pointed to the mark. 

“ That is Bill’s shirt,” she said. 
from me yesterday morning.” 

The shirt having been examined, Mr. Gilmour 
said : 

“Tow can you account for the blood on the 
back, as if it had run down his neck ?” 

The officer was puzzled. 

“The blow given the murdered man,” he re- 
marked, “ran right into the heart, and we only 
have to suppose the murderer to have been stoop- 
ing a little to account for such @ circumstance.” 

He then rolled up the shirt and produced a 
knife. 

“Do you know that instrument?” he said to 
the father. “Do not rub it—there are blotches 
of blood on the white handle.” 

“ Too well—my son’s name is on it.” 

“ They were found on Leith sands,” 
officer. 

Mr. Gilmour here rose from his seat, slipped 
out, and running across the street, entered the 
the shop where he found Joe White, a contiden- 
tial servant of the butcher. 

“Joe,” said he, “there is something wrong 
with your fiiend Bill. Take the pony and ride 
to my house and tell Barbary to take Bill west 
to her brother William’s house, and get him con- 
cealed there.” 

The alarmed Joe was off instantly, and Mr. 
Gilmour returned to the house. 

* Bill came to me this morning,’ he said, “all 
covered with blood, and without his shirt. His 
shoes were covered with sand.” 

“ What did he say?” inquired the mother. 

“ Nothing ” 

Mr. Gilmour then told them how he had sent 
off Joe White, and lett the unfortunate parents, 
to return home. 

* * * * * 

Some ten days after these occurrences, old 
Jenny Morrison recounted ali the circumstances 
of the night when Bill slept in her cellar—how 
she went in in the morning and found him gone 
—how she wondered at the bed soaked with 
blood—how she flew to the room above where 
some sheep stealers lodged, and told them a lad 
had cut his throat in his room, and then ruo 
away to die somewhere else—how the sheep- 
stealers laughed as she spoke, and how sie cursed 
them for unfeeling wretches, tll she saw on the 
floor a dead sheep, lying in its own bived, which 


“ He got it 


said the 





was soaking through between the pianks. 











Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 
Come, coms, my love, and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough ; 
They ‘il give fresh lustre to the blvom 
That breaks upon thy young chaeks now. 
O’er hill and dale, o'er waste and wood, 
Aurora's siniles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holiday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
WILLIAM MoTHERWELL. 





The Spirea. 

No one after having seen a good plant of the Spir-a 
family can ever forget ita beauty. Its delicately-formed 
flowers, its flexilo branches, which ir some varieties 
shoot up to the height of three or four feet, and then 
gracefully droop their tops just enough to give them a 
pleasing beauty. No garden, however small, can be com- 
plete without a few varieties of thie plant. The older va- 
Tieties, Spirea prunifolia flore plena, appears to rank first 
in the list of this class of plants. Its habit is robust, its 
branches long and slender, and covered, when in bloom, 
with clusters of snow-white flowers. Next comes spirea 
reversii, and a new variety of pink-flowered plants. The 
former is of rather a dwarfish habit, but when in full 
bloom, covered with bunches of double flowers, it sur- 
passes any plant of its size in beauty and productiveness. 
All the kinds grow with the utmost luxuriance in moist 
soil, having a poor and stunted appearance where the 
soil is dry and gravelly. They are readily propagated by 
suckers, which they throw out in great abundance. 
These plants are natives of Liberia, but there is one beau- 
tiful species, with loose feathery tlowers, which is a native 
of California, and blooms rather later in the season 





The best Soil for Plants in Pots. 

The best soil for plaints in pote is generally peat mixed 
with vegetable mould and sand; and the pots should be 
filled a quarter of their depth with little bits of broken 
pots, called potehreds. so as to insure complete drainage. 
When plants are shifted, they are turned out of their old 
pote with their balls of earth entire; the roots are then 
examined, and if any are decayed or wounded, they 
should be cut off. The new pot. having a laser of pot- 
shreds placed in the bottom with a litte earth. this plant 
is placed in the centre, so that the bole or collar may be 
just above the level of the rim, and the pew earth is put 
in, and the pot being shaken to make it nettle, the piaot 
is then slightly watered, and net aside in the shade fore 
few days 
er; the best time indeed is when they are growing, before 
their flower-buds begin to swell, as when the flower-bude 
have appeared, they should be allowed to remain undis- 
turbed till the blossoming season is over 


Pianta should never be re-potted when In flow- 





Mahonia. 





The Ash Barberry. Very handsome evergreen shrubs, 


| with pinnate leaves, and bearing abundance of bril lant | 


yellow flowers, which are succesded by black berries. All | 
these kinds grow freely, and are very orvamentai, but | 
M. agusfclinsn 


» the leaflets ef which somewhat resembie 
the ho'l 


). is by far the handaomest and hardiest species 
They will growin any common gurden soll, and are in 
eressed by layers, Mf fasciewlarie and M. repens ere 


| rather teoder, and should have slight protection during j 


severe froste 


Btenochis. 
Stenocnrt sperioan wa very showy perennial. with large 
crimeoa Gowers, It te @ Dative of California snd will | 
TO" iw any common garden sail. 

or by dividing the routes 


| 
| 
' 
{ 
} 
| 


It i icoremaed Dy seed, 





Woundwort 


Antayilis Vuimera—e® British plant, found only in 
chalky sciw 


the trascibie commander 


countrymen again 
practice a great number of unsuc- | 
Some fishermen | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There w 
| and without the certificate. 


Wester's PVirnir, 


General Woo! the brave aud bernie ox dier ef F 
iste. 18 & Strict amd rigid disc iplimartan ms eel ae « 
laut and accomplished officer The frliowing = got 
whieh Captain ToMa tetls “ 
have excited the flery litre gene 
Wile sitting to bis mar (Ure, e Meaioan war wether et 
his presence wirme demeanor denoted the | ’ 
sone wrighty COMMUBK Allon Shieh he ebehed | 
The general couid pot “peak Spautbh and bie luterpreer 
wee sought tm vain A long specimen of @ sucker ; wh 
frow the owrre ety le olf bis deems. the eo eetel took perhaps 
> 8 Tanger, happened at thet moment ¢ stregse © 
‘Come here, my man,” called out the gover 
an air of perfect nonchelance, the sucker dulled + 
tered castor, and entered the tent 
can’ faq uired the geperal 
“Why. gemeral. | rather guess not 
** Well, can you tei! me of some one who does? 
* Yeu, sir-ee—I jist can,” answered the man 
“Quick, then, let me know where he ls 








part 

With 
ie heat 

“ De you speak Mexi 


feman lel 
“ Why, here, drawied the imperturbab ke 

tng his hand on the Mexican, with whem it oun , 
communicate, © he can t peak nothing else 
Captain Tobin left just then . 


as 
featied 


As the Inte Mr Gi. a farmer at Duddingstone. once 
Stood at his gate, an Lrish lad came Up to him and re 
quested to be employed 

Mr. G.—Go away, sir! 1 will never employ of your 

tshman —Why, your honor’ Sure, you are food 
workers’ God biess you, do give me a job! 

Mr G —No, sir. 1 wont; for the inst Irishman T had 
died on my hands, and | was forced to bury him at my 
own charge ; 

Irishman —Ah, your henor, you need not fear that of 
me, for 1 can get certificate that I never died In the em 
Ployment of any master I served’ 

a8 DO resisting this. Poor Pat got employment, 


They call the third range of boxes at the New York 
Opera House the Amphitheatre. A wag sent & green one, 


| who was inquiring his way to the circus, up to Astor 


Place He thrust his head into the fifty cent hole and 
asked ‘Amphitheatre ?’'—" All right,” said the ticket. 
seller. The man handed over his half-dollar and went up 
stairs. His wonder may be imagined j@ saw people 
come down to the footlights, gesticulate violently, sing at 
ihe top of their voices, then disappear. But this was not 
what our friend ned for; turning to his neighbor, 
he asked with great innocence when the horses would 
appear. He had only * seen the elephant.’ 


RN nn enn nnn 


Lord St. John being some time ago in want of a ser- 
vant, an Irishman offered his services, but being asked 
what countryman he was, he answered, “ An English- 
man.” 


** Where were you born?” asked his lordship 
“In Ireland, and plase your worship,” said the Irish- 
man. 
** How, then, can you be an Englishman’” said bis 
lordship. 

‘My lord,” replied the man, ‘' ») nl born i 
stable, that 's no reason I should eels peace 


The Philadelphia Inquirer has the following among its 
spicy editorials :—A lady residing in New Eogiand, who 
® pumber of female servants in her family, and to 
whom she, on one occasion, gave to each a pair of her 
cast-off, balf-worn shoes, found the following jinprompta 
om her chamber mantel the succeeding morning. 
* How careful should our mistress be 
The narrow path to choose, 
When all the maids within her house 
Are walking in her shoes.”’ 





Mrs. Piozzi says Lord H. Poulett wrote to a gentleman 
to send him over fwo monkeys; but the word being writ 
ten foo, and all the characters of one height, it appeared 
like 100°" What was poor Lord Harry Poulett’s dis- 
may. when a letter came to hand with the news that he 
would receive fifty monkeys by such a ship, and fifry 
more by the next conveyance, making up hundred, ac- 
cording to his lordship’s commands! 

“What's the matter, my dear?” said a wife to her 
husband, who had sat for half an hour with his face 
buried in his hands, apparently in great tribulation 
‘ = 0, 't know,” said he, “I have feit like # fool all 

a 


y. 

* Well,” returned the wife, consolingly, ‘I'm afraid 
you will never get any better; you look the very picture 
of what you feel.” 


Southey, in his “ Omniana,” relates the following -— 
“ When T was last at ——. a nun made her esexpe from 
the Irish nunnery. The first thing for which she inquir 
ed, when she reached the house in which she was to be 
secreted, war a lookiug-glass. She had entered the con- 
vent when only five years old, and from that time had 
never seen her own face.” 





By a ridienlous error of the press, the Eclectic Review 
was advertised, the other day, as the Epileptic Review; 
and on inquiry being made for it at a bookseller’s shop, 
the bibliopole replied, * He knew of no periodical ealled 
the Epileptic Review, though there might be such « pub- 
lication coming out by fits and starts.’ 


““Mr Snow, I wants to ax you one question.” 

** Propel it, den 

“Why am a grog-shop like a counterfeit dollar?” 

** Weill, Ginger, I gibe dat right up.” 

“Does you gib itup? Kase you can't pass it—yah, 
yah, ya! 

Says old Roger toa circle of young friends, ‘‘ Why is 
care to a man like a tether toa ) They all gave it 
up. ‘Because,’ said he, touching his forehead, * it 
contracts the brows.’ None of the company smiled 
until he assured them he inteaded nothing personal. 


‘Who goes there?" said an Irish sentry of the British 
Legion at St. Sebastian. 

* A friend,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then stand where you are; for, by the powers, you re 
the first I've met with in this martherin’ country.” 


‘*My dear Polly, Iam surprised at your taste in wear- 
ing ancther woman's hair on your head,” sail a man to 
his wife. 

** My dear Joe, Iam equally astonished that you per- 
sist in wearing another sheep's wool on your back.” 


‘T sell pepperminta on Sunday,” remarked « good old 
lady, who kept a candy shop, “ because tuey carry ‘em 
to church and eats ‘em, and keeps awake to hear the ser- 
mou; but if you want pickled limes, you must come week 
days. They are secular commodities ” 


To what vehicle did the man ride who was ‘ driven 
fra: tie?’ When @ man revolves much in his mind, dows 
it make him dizzy’ If all things are for the best, where 
do the rations for the second best come from? What 
the exact width of # broad grin’ 


A toper being on a visit to a neighboring squire, when 
avery stall glass was ret before him after dinmer, pulied 
the servant by the rkirta.and thus expostulated with 
him, ‘* What is this giass for? Does your master expect 
to keep me here ali might’ 


A New Haven paper. describing the localities of three 
prominent institutions of that city, says, © The Medical 
College i¢ on the road to the Cemetery; the Divinity ¢ 
ieqe on the road to the Poor House; and the Law school 
on the road to the Jail” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long establiched and well known weekly peper, 
after fi/tiern years unequalled prosperity and populerity, 
has become a ‘household word ” from Maine to Califer- 
nia. gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
snd country, all over the wile extent of the United Btates 
It should Le a weekly visitor Wo every American bower 





been use 

oe It ie just such a paper a any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circie 

CW It is printed on the finest antin-«urfaced paper 
with new type. and in « neat and beautiful ty le 

t It le of the mamznoth sine, yet contains no adver 
theement« in | ht euper-royal pages 









CH It is devoted to news, tales. poema, stories of the 
pen. discoveries. miscellany. wit and humor 
It is carefully edited by M M Ballou, who hae 
twenty years of editurial experience in Boston 
It contains in ite large. well filled and deeply in 
teresting pages not one vuigur word of line 
It numbers ane r contributors 
best male anid f H 
TH lee tale 
taste fw 1 anity 
CH It be acknow loized that the goed infl sence of surb 
@ paper in the home cirew bb a t ines 
t Its suggestive pages pr 
quiring spirit, and add to their etere 
Tes columns are free fron 
topics, ite object hetng to make t h 
CH It be for theese rensomes that it has fo 
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